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CRISIS IN SOUTH ASIA: 
INDIA'S NUCLEAR TESTS 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 23, 1998 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Near Eastern and South Asian 

Affairs, Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:05 p.m. in room 
SH-216, Hart Senate Office Building, Hon. Sam Brownback, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Brownback, Helms, Grams, Hagel, Robb, Fein- 
stein, and Biden. 

Senator Brownback. I would like to go ahead and call the meet- 
ing to order and thank you all for joining us. Good afternoon. I 
should begin by saying I believe there is no way to sugarcoat the 
events, the shocking events that have occurred overnight. 

The U.S. relationship with India has changed for the worse. Our 
Ambassador has been recalled, sanctions have been imposed, and 
our relationship that should have been blooming is in crisis. Mon- 
day's, and now today's, developments underscore what we have 
known all along, that our relationship with India cannot be viewed 
in simply economic or political terms, but must be evaluated in 
terms of larger regional security and nonproliferation matters. 

India's renewal of nuclear testing puts nuclear nonproliferation 
front and center and is the overriding bilateral foreign policy con- 
cern between the United States and India today for three reasons. 
First, not a single nonnuclear weapons State has overtly tested a 
nuclear explosive device since 1974, and that was India that did 
that in 1974. 

Consider also that Russia is helping India build a sea-launched 
ballistic missile which will extend India's nuclear reach beyond 
Southeast Asia to the world. The new Government of I ndia, a Gov- 
ernment which has been in power less than 2 months, committed 
to Ambassador Bill Richardson that there would be no change in 
I ndia's strategic posture for the time being. 

Indeed, India did all it could to deny the international commu- 
nity forewarning of these tests, and at this moment the United 
States has to ask itself how we can ever trust this government 
again. 

Second, India's lack of restraint is a signal to the rogues of this 
world that they, too, can flout international opinion and inter- 
national norms. I commend President Clinton for his decision to 
sanction India under the Arms Export Control Act. I hope that dur- 
ing the coming days at the G-7 meeting he will be able to prevail 
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on our allies to follow suit and multilateralize the sanctions. The 
world must know that the United States and all other peaceful na- 
tions will not tolerate I ndia's actions. 

Third, we must alert India's neighbors to our concerns. Neither 
Pakistan nor China should be provoked by India's irresponsibility. 

I ndia's neighbors know the terrible consequences of any nuclear re- 
sponse to India's nuclear testing. I believe Pakistan is strong 
enough of a nation unto itself to avoid being sucked into an insane 
arms race with I ndia. 

Now, there is a group of historians and thinkers that believe we 
are at a point in the cycle of history where we will see ongoing 
clashes of civilizations no longer in a bipolar world of conflict built 
around government ideologies, that we are proceeding into a period 
of history where civilization centered around different core beliefs 
enter into cold or even hot conflicts. 

Let us hope and pray and do everything we can to prevent this 
from being the case; and let us also prepare if, inde^, it is the 
case. Now, to illuminate us on the consequences of the actions this 
week taken by the Government of India we have several excellent 
witnesses. 

We will have two panels that will present the administration's 
view, and there will be a significant number of questions as well 
of the administration's response, and then a panel of individuals 
very familiar with India to look at the consequences for India, for 
India-U.S. relationships, and for relationships throughout the re- 
gion, and I look forward to hearing from those panels. 

I am very pleased that we have been joined by the chairman of 
the committee. Senator Helms, who is with us today; and I would 
like to turn to Senator Helms for his opening statement as well. 

Senator Helms. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me, I would 
prefer to yield to the distinguished Ranking Member of the sub- 
committee, Mr. Robb, for his statement; and then I will follow him, 
if you would. 

Senator Brownback. I would be more than happy to. Thank you 
for that gracious statement. 

Senator Robb, the Ranking Minority Member of the subcommit- 
tee. 

Senator Robb. Thank you, M r. Chairman, and I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the full committee for his courtesy, and I will 
be very pleased to proceed. 

I would like to join you, Mr. Chairman, in expressing very seri- 
ous, indeed, grave concerns about India's decision to engage in this 
series of nuclear tests. If I ndian officials believe the decision to test 
bolsters their international credibility and enhances national secu- 
rity of their country, they are wrong. To the contrary, these nuclear 
tests destabilize an already fragile subcontinent and undermine 
global efforts at nuclear nonproliferation. 

The administration has moved swiftly, slapping comprehensive 
sanctions on India; and I strongly support these punitive steps, 
notwithstanding my longstanding support for India and my res- 
ervation about the utility of sanctions in many circumstances. 

I hope President Clinton will seriously consider as well canceling 
his trip to South Asia planned for later in the year, a trip I had 
strongly encouraged until this series of nuclear tests began. 
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Congress and the executive branch have worked assiduously in 
the last few years toward achieving an international moratorium 
on testing, culminating in the opening for signature of the com- 
prehensive test ban treaty in late 1996. Indefinite extension of the 
nuclear nonproliferation treaty signified a commitment by nearly 
every country in the world to limit the scourge of nuclear weapons. 

India's provocative actions strike a blow against those important 
multilateral r^imes. Pakistan's Ambassador to the U.S. stated this 
week that India's actions show nothing less than contempt for nu- 
clear nonproliferation generally, and I share that view. 

Nationalistic fervor in India probably underlies the decision to 
engage in nuclear testing. It raises a whole series of concerns in 
my mind, including whether there will be an interregnum in the 
ratification of CTBT by numerous signatory countries, whether 
Pakistan and China respond with tests of their own, with cascad- 
ing effects to nuclear aspirants like Iran, the increased likelihood 
of a conventional Indo-Pak war, which would be the fourth since 
1947, the possibility of either country shifting from its embryonic 
nuclear status to overtly deploying a weapon, accelerating the mis- 
sile competition already underway between Islamabad and Delhi 
and so on. 

I have long considered myself a friend of I ndia and enjoyed a pro- 
ductive working visit to Delhi late last year. In my meetings with 
senior Indian officials, including then-Prime Minister Gujral, I re- 
ceived no hints of plans to move ahead with testing. 

In any event, in my judgment Indian officials have badly miscal- 
culated the overall effect and strategic implications of moving for- 
ward with their nuclear program. Sadly, they have moved India 
closer to being ostracized in the world community rather than 
being welcomed as a member of the nuclear club. 

I look forward to hearing from our witnesses today and in the 
hope of further understanding Indian motivations and identifying 
the new security risk evident in the subcontinent. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I thank you, and I look forward to 
hearing first from our distinguished chairman of the full committee 
and then from our witnesses. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much. Senator Robb. Sen- 
ator Helms. 

Senator Helms. Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much. 

Let me begin with a confession. I am absolutely astonished that 
the Indian Government was able to catch the U.S. intelligence ca- 
pability so sound asleep at the switch, revealing the stark reality 
that the administration's 6-year cosying up to India has been a 
foolhardy and perilous substitute for common sense. 

A small squadron of Cabinet officers had visited in the past two 
years in India; and President Clinton, as has been mentioned here, 
had been planning a trip later this year. Even so, the Indian Gov- 
ernment has not shot itself in the foot. Most likely it shot itself in 
the head. 

By conducting five nuclear tests India made a major miscalcula- 
tion, not merely about the United States, but about India's own ca- 
pability. The I ndian Government has deluded itself into the absurd 
assumption that the possession of nuclear weapons will make I ndia 
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a superpower at a time when hundreds of millions of I ndia's people 
are in abject poverty. 

The fact is that India is tangled in economic knots. Disease and 
misery are rampant, hence the absurd assumption that a big boom 
would make them a big power. Not so. 

This mentality is not merely dangerous. It is incredible. But the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons is certainly no laughing matter; 
and, pursuant to the Nuclear Proliferation Prevention Act of 1994, 
all manner of U.S. assistance to India, ranging from foreign aid to 
U.S. support for India in global financial institutions has been ter- 
minated. 

For whatever it is worth, I had hoped that India would march 
sensibly and with caution into the 21st century. I have tried to be 
a friend to India, but for so long as there is breath in me, Mr. 
Chairman, I will never support the lifting of the Glenn amend- 
ments sanctions on India unless they abandon all nuclear ambi- 
tions. 

Now, r^arding Pakistan in all of this, I understand the position 
that Pakistan is in today. They are threatened politically and mili- 
tarily, and no doubt the Pakistanis feel enormous pressure to act; 
and to Prime Minister Sharif I offer my advice, for whatever it is 
worth. This is the moment of truth for Pakistan as a nation as 
well. 

This is the moment of truth, indeed. Pakistan can be a partner 
to the United States in fighting nuclear proliferation, or it can be 
a schoolyard rival to India and engage in the folly of nuclear weap- 
ons testing; and I hope Pakistan will choose to be our partner. 

Additionally, Mr. Chairman, India's actions demonstrate that the 
components of a test ban treaty from a nonproliferation standpoint 
is scarcely more than a sham, and I hope that the Clinton adminis- 
tration has learned from its mistakes sufficiently to refuse to allow 
India to pay for its actions by signing this CTBT; because I, for 
one, cannot and will not agree to any treaty which would legitimize 
de facto I ndia's possession of these weapons just so long as they are 
not caught further testing them. 

The appropriate U.S. response must be vigorous international 
sanctions against I ndia to be lifted only after I ndia's nuclear attack 
had been rolled back; and mind you, there are aspects of India's 
nuclear detonations which are extremely troubling. 

Today's two tests were clearly intended to fall below any seismic 
detection threshold, which is a clear indication that India intended 
to remain a nuclear power at all costs, which demonstrates India's 
intent to exploit the verification deficiencies of the CTBT by testing 
new designs in an undetectable fashion. I will be particularly inter- 
ested in what former Director of Central I ntelligence j im Woolsey 
thinks about this, because he always comes up with a sound obser- 
vation. 

Indeed, if the administration plans to pressure India regarding 
arms control treaties, it should focus on the nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion treaty, Indian ratification of that treaty as a nonnuclear weap- 
ons State; and that will do infinitely more than Indian ratification 
of the comprehensive test ban treaty. We do not need to worry 
about the I ndian nuclear test if I ndia has agreed not to have these 
weapons in the first place. 
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Now then, India's nuclear testing is compelling, additional evi- 
dence pointing to the need for national missile defense to protect 
the United States of America and the American people. Because 
I ndia has a space launch capability which can readily be configured 
as an intercontinental ballistic missile, India's actions clearly con- 
stitute an emerging nuclear threat to the territory of the United 
States. 

It is high time that the antiquated 1972 anti ballistic missile trea- 
ty which prohibits a national missile defense, and which ham- 
strings even U.S. theater missile defenses, is relegated to the ash 
bins of history. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, India's actions underscore how vital the 
U.S. deterrent, nuclear deterrent, is to our national security. What 
is needed at this time is not a scramble for an arms control treaty 
that prohibits the United States from guaranteeing the safety of 
the American people and the reliability of its nuclear stockpile. 

What is needed, Mr. Chairman, in the judgment of this Senator, 
is a careful, top-to-bottom review of the state of our own nuclear 
infrastructure, and there should be no delay whatsoever in getting 
about it. 

I thank the chair. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

We now have Assistant Secretary of State for Near East and 
South Asian Affairs, Karl Inderfurth, who will testify. With him is 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Nonproliferation, Bu- 
reau of Political Military Affairs, Bob E inhorn. 

And Secretary Inderfurth, when we first set this hearing up 
about a month ago we had a different topic in mind. It was India, 
but it was about the booming relationship between the United 
States and I ndia and where the BJ P party might take that nation. 

I dare say this week has changed all of that. We have changed the 
other panels after you and examine this relationship, and what 
should be a growing relationship is in crisis. 

So we look forward to your testimony today, and then there will 
be questions, obviously, from members of the committee. Thank 
you for joining us. 

STATEMENT OF HON. KARL F. INDERFURTH, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE FOR SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ROBERT EINHORN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE FOR NONPROLIFERATION, BUREAU OF 

POLITICAL MILITARY AFFAIRS 

Mr. Inderfurth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Helms, 
Senator Robb, members of the committee. I do apologize for not 
getting my testimony to you the required 24 hours in advance. I 
think this was unavoidable, given the circumstances. I do apolo- 
gize. 

You have introduced my colleague, Mr. E inhorn, who is our top 
nonproliferation expert in the Department, and he has graciously 
joined me for the opportunity to address the committee and answer 
your questions. 

Mr. Chairman, before I begin, I will, with your permission, read 
the President's statement this morning that he made in Germany 
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announcing his decision to invoke sanctions against India for con- 
ducting nuclear tests, and this is what he stated. 

The President said: 

I think it is important that I make a comment about the nudear tests by India. 

I believe they were unjustifiabie. They deariy create a dangerous new instabiiity in 
the region and, as a result, in accordance with the United States law, I have decided 
to impose economic sanctions against I ndia. 

I have long supported deepening the relations between the United States and 
India. This is a deeply disappointing thing for me personally, but the nuclear tests 
conducted by India against the backdrop of 149 nations signing the nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty demand an unambiguous response by the United States. It is 
important that we make clear our categorical opposition. We will ask other countries 
to do the same. 

The President went on to say: 

It simply is not necessary for a nation that will soon be the world's most populous 
nation, that already has the world's largest middle class, that has 50 years of vi- 
brant democracy, a perfectly wonderful country, it is not necessary for them to 
manifest national greatness by doing this. It is a terrible mistake. 

I hope that India will instead take a different course now, and I hope they will 
adhere without conditions to the comprehensive test ban treaty: and, as I mentioned 
to the Pakistani prime minister, Mr. Sharif, today, I also urge India's neighbors not 
to follow the dangerous path India has taken. It is not necessary to respond to this 
in kind. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me return to my statement. As you 
noted in your opening remarks, I, too, am deeply disappointed that 
I am compelled to deliver testimony that is far different than you 
and I had originally envisioned when we began planning for this 
hearing. I had hoped and expected to talk about our efforts to move 
forward with India across a full range of issues and to establish a 
new relationship befitting the size and strength of our two democ- 
racies. 

As you know, however, recent events in India have altered sig- 
nificantly the message that I am delivering today and will affect 
far more than just our discussion. These events will have a signifi- 
cant impact on the substance of our relationship with India and 
our overall approach to the South Asia region. 

On May 11, 1998, India announced it had conducted three under- 
ground nuclear tests. An official Indian spokesman said that these 
detonations occurred simultaneously, about 330 miles southwest of 
New Delhi, some 70 miles from the Pakistani border, at the 
Pokhran testing facility, the same location where India conducted 
its first test in 1974. 

On May 13, just this morning, the Indian Government an- 
nounced that it had conducted two more tests at Pokhran. After 
the first test, the spokesman amplified that the tests were of a fis- 
sion device, a low yield device, and thermonuclear device. 

This morning, a spokesman said that two more subkiloton nu- 
clear tests were carried out. The official Indian spokesman stated 
that the first tests were intended, and I quote, "to establish that 
India has a proven capability for a weaponized nuclear program." 

He added that the government is deeply concerned, as were pre- 
vious governments, about the deteriorating nuclear environment in 
India's neighborhood, and that these tests provide reassurance to 
the people of India that their national security interests are para- 
mount and will be promoted and protected. 
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After the second test, the spokesman said that the tests have 
been carried out to generate additional data for improved computer 
simulation of designs and for attaining the capability to carry out 
some critical elements if considered necessary. 

Indian officials in contact with us after the first test have been 
more specific. They have cited a variety of issues as a rationale for 
testing, all of which, I should add, we firmly reject as providing 
sufficient justification for this most unwise act. 

Specifically, they have pointed out two unresolved border prob- 
lems with China, the great concern over China's ties with Pakistan, 
and to what they view as continuing hostility from Pakistan and 
Pakistani support for terrorism in the disputed territory of Kash- 
mir. We cannot see, Mr. Chairman, how any of these concerns will 
be effectively addressed by testing nuclear weapons. 

We have also heard the argument from Indian officials that In- 
dian military capabilities are no longer respected in the region and, 
thus, this series of tests were necessary. We find that, too, to be 
unpersuasive as a rationale, despite the reaction from India itself, 
where the decision to test has been greeted almost universally 
within India with firm support, but bordering on euphoria. 

Mr. Chairman, the international community clearly rejects In- 
dia's decision to conduct these tests. Reaction by other nations has 
been swift and uniformly negative, and it accords with the senti- 
ment that you expressed in the resolution that you introduced last 
night condemning I ndia's actions. 

To give just a flavor of what has been said, j apan, the largest 
bilateral donor of economic assistance to I ndia, denounced the test, 
urged India to stop development of nuclear weapons immediately, 
announced a suspension of grant aid, and undertook consideration 
of suspending loans and indicated its intention to bring the issue 
before the G- 8 meeting in Birmingham. 

China expressed its grave concern, and pointed out the test 
would be detrimental to peace and security in South Asia. 

Malaysia deplored the action, calling it a setback to international 
efforts to ban testing. 

Russian President Boris Yeltsin criticized the tests, saying that 
I ndia has let us down. 

Ukraine invoked the tragic memory of Chernobyl to underscore 
its view that the test was unjustified. 

Canada's foreign minister called these tests a major, a very 
major regressive step backward. 

Both Australia and New Zealand have lodged official protests 
with India and have recalled their ambassadors. 

France voiced its concern, as did Denmark, Sweden, and Finland. 

South Africa, a long-time friend to India and a country uniquely 
placed to comment, having given up its own nuclear program, like- 
wise expressed its deep concern. 

UnitOT Nations Secretary-General Kofi Annan expressed his deep 
regret and noted that the test was inconsistent with international 
norms. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the reaction of the 
United States has been equally swift and determined. I have al- 
ready read to you the President's statement from this morning. 
Yesterday, the President stated that he was deeply disturbed by 
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the nuclear test, and that he does not believe that India's action 
contributes to building a safer 21st century. 

The President added that this action by India not only threatens 
the stability of the region, it directly challenges the firm inter- 
national consensus to stop the proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction. The President called upon India to announce that it will 
conduct no further test, and it will sign the comprehensive test ban 
treaty now and without conditions. 

The Secretary of State exercised her authority to invoke 
Eximbank sanctions and announced that we have recalled Ambas- 
sador Celeste to Washington for consultations. 

The President's action today places sanctions against India pur- 
suant to section 102 of the Arms Export Control Act, otherwise 
known as the Glenn amendment. 

These actions, which meet the terms that you, Mr. Chairman, 
and your colleagues put forth in your resolution, will place stiff 
penalties on India and will affect a wide cross-section of our cur- 
rent activities in India, including development assistance; military 
sales and exchanges; trade in specified dual use goods and tech- 
nology; U.S. loans, guarantees and credits to India; loans and cred- 
its by U.S. banks to the Government of I ndia; and support for I ndia 
within the international financial institutions. 

As this is the first ever instance in which we have invoked the 
Glenn amendment, we are still in some respects entering un- 
charted territory. We are working hard and will keep you and your 
colleagues fully informed as we develop the mechanisms and proce- 
dures for implementing these sanctions. 

I am certain that India will soon understand the far-reaching im- 
pact of the President's decision. For instance, our current level of 
development assistance to India is approximately $143 million. By 
global standards this is not a particularly large figure, and a sub- 
stantial portion of it is PL 480 food debt, for which there is a spe- 
cific exemption under the law, but it does represent by far our larg- 
est program in South Asia. 

The requirement to oppose loans and assistance in the inter- 
national financial institutions could potentially cost India billions 
of dollars in desperately needed financing for infrastructure and 
other projects. 

The prohibition on loans by U.S. banks to the Government of 
India and on Exim and OPIC activities could cost hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, affect projects already approved or in the pipeline, 
and could cause major U.S. companies and financial institutions to 
rethink entirely their presence and operations in I ndia. 

We are currently in the process of compiling a comprehensive 
study of the programs and activities to be affected, and the imple- 
mentation process; and we will share this information with you as 
soon as it is available. 

Mr. Chairman, India's decision to conduct these nuclear test ex- 
plosions is a serious violation of international nonproliferation 
norms and a repudiation of international efforts to contain the fur- 
ther spread of nuclear weapons and pursue nuclear disarmament. 
This action constitutes a dangerous precedent for the international 
nuclear nonproliferation regime. 
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India is the only country defined by the NPT as a nonnuclear 
weapons state to have tested a nuclear explosive device now, three 
times over a 24-year period, twice within the last 3 days alone. 

Clearly, India's nuclear tests are a serious setback. They high- 
light the risks associated with the proliferation of nuclear weapons, 
and raise the specter of further proliferation on the subcontinent 
and in other regions of the world. 

But while India's tests have created new challenges for the inter- 
national nonproliferation regime, we will continue to seek ways to 
create new opportunities. We will use these developments to call 
attention to the inherent risks associated with nuclear weapons 
proliferation, and to mobilize international support for all possible 
steps to guard against an escalation of confrontation and tension 
in South Asia. 

I n announcing its decision to conduct these tests, I ndia indicated 
some willingness to show flexibility on a comprehensive test ban 
treaty and to participate in a fissile material cutoff negotiation, al- 
though its statements fell far short of indicating any meaningful 
commitment to either accord. 

In the post test environment we will need to move energetically 
to strengthen the global nonproliferation regime and to take full 
advantage of any Indian willingness to move toward acceptance of 
international nonproliferation norms. In particular, we will inten- 
sify our efforts to achieve entry into force of the CTBT, to com- 
mence negotiations on and complete at an early date a fissile mate- 
rial cutoff treaty, and to promote nuclear and missile restraint in 
South Asia and beyond. 

Mr. Chairman, I join the President and the Secretary and, in- 
deed, the sentiments that you expressed and other members of the 
committee in our deep dismay over the recent events. In the time 
since I assumed my position as Assistant Secretary for South Asian 
Affairs, I have worked hard, in accordance with a well-considered 
administration decision, to broaden and deepen our relations with 
India and the rest of South Asia, and to pursue our nonprolifera- 
tion objectives vigorously within the context of our overall relation- 
ship. 

During my most recent trip to India, where I accompanied Am- 
bassador Richardson and Bruce Riedel from the National Security 
Council, we were continuously reassured by the most senior levels 
of the new Bj P Government that India appreciated our efforts to 
strengthen ties, and was looking forward to the President's sched- 
uled trip and a far-reaching dialog on a vast array of issues. 

At the same time, we were assured privately and publicly that 
India would continue to show restraint in the nonproliferation field, 
and would do nothing to surprise us. 

As a direct result of India's decisions and actions, we are now 
compelled to look again at our approach to India. Instead of high- 
lighting our cooperative efforts with I ndia to promote trade and in- 
vestment, to work toward protecting the environment, halting the 
spread of AIDS and other infectious diseases, and to emphasize 
science and technology cooperation, we will now need to put much 
of the cooperative side of our agenda on hold and deal with the con- 
sequences of I ndia's actions. 
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We must fcxus anew on seeking a meaningful Indian commit- 
ment to cease from further testing, to join the comprehensive test 
ban treaty immediately and without qualifications, and to respect 
other international nonproliferation norms. 

We will need to assess how we will deal with I ndia in accordance 
with the Glenn amendment and other U.S. laws which require 
sanctions far more restrictive than those placed upon Pakistan 
under the Pressler amendment. 

Looking ahead, we will need to try to engage I ndia on a number 
of issues, aside from the immediate crisis, but I must caution that 
India's actions have made such engagement far more difficult than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

At the same time, we will need to work closely and cooperatively 
with Pakistan, whom we judge also to have the capacity to test a 
nuclear device, and to show restraint in the face of I ndia's provoca- 
tive actions. 

Pakistan has the opportunity, now, to take the statesmanlike 
course in South Asia and to demonstrate that, as Chairman Helms 
said, it is committed to a peaceful future on the subcontinent. This 
is, indeed, a moment of truth. 

I know that Prime Minister Sharif is committed personally to im- 
proving relations with India and understands that Pakistan's long- 
term interests rest on regional stability through increased coopera- 
tion. Although Mr. Sharif's task has been made significantly more 
difficult with the events of this week, we hope very much that he 
will persevere with the course he has charted and avoid the temp- 
tation to demonstrate a capability which the world already believes 
to exist. 

Pakistan will earn the gratitude of the international community 
and will actually enhance its own security by following a policy of 
restraint. 

Mr. Chairman, we have arrived at an historic juncture in our re- 
lationship with India. We continue to respect India as a complex 
democratic society, and we wish neither to diminish India's 
achievements nor underestimate its potential; but we regret, we 
deeply regret, that its current leaders believe that they must deto- 
nate nuclear weapons in order to be taken seriously as a nation. 

There are reports from the I ndian press which cite gleeful claims 
that India has now become the world's sixth superpower, a fact 
which is apparent only to those making the claim. Clearly, the 
world thinks otherwise. 

We deplore India's new tests not only because of the breach they 
represent in global nonproliferation policy, but also because of the 
harm that it does to India's reputation and stature. We and, I 
trust, the international community, still desire productive and co- 
operative relations with India; but we are now forced to move 
ahead under the burden of these tests and their inexorable con- 
sequences. 

The Government of India has chosen to separate itself from the 
responsible consensus of the world community on an issue of criti- 
cal importance, and we must act accordingly. 

Let me end, Mr. Chairman, on a hopeful note, despite this week's 
very bad news. Last year we were encouraged by the resumption 
of high level dialog between India and Pakistan, and we were 
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equally encouraged earlier this year when both Prime Minister 
Sharif and Prime Minister Vajpayee pledged to go the extra mile 
to improve relations between their two countries. 

I harbor no illusions about the difficult challenge that the cur- 
rent environment poses to the resumption of the I ndo-Pakistani di- 
alog, but let me emphasize that the future prosperity and stability 
of the region depends upon it and we remain hopeful that progress 
can and will be made. 

I will now be happy to answer your questions and to hear your 
views and recommendations, along with my colleague, Mr. Einhorn. 

[The prepared statement of M r. I nderfurth follows:] 


Statement of Karl F. Inderfurth 

Mr. Chairman, before I begin, I wiii with your permission read the President's 
statement this morning in Germany announcing his decision to invoke sanctions 
against India for conducting nuclear tests: 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me return to my statement. I am deeply disappointed 
that I am compelled to deliver testimony that is far different than you and I had 
originally envisioned when we began planning for this hearing. I had hoped and ex- 
pected to talk, about our efforts to move forward with India, across a full range of 
issues, and to establish a new relationship befitting the size and strength of our two 
democracies. As you know, however, recent events in India have altered signifi- 
cantly the message that I am delivering today, and will affect far more than just 
our discussion. These events will have a significant impact on the substance of our 
relationship with India and our overall approach to the South Asia region. 

On May 11, 1998, India announced that it conducted three underground nuclear 
tests. An official Indian spokesman said that these detonations occurred simulta- 
neously, about 330 miles southwest of New Delhi some 70 miles from the Pakistani 
border at the Pokhran testing facility— the same location where India conducted its 
first test in 1974. On May 13, just this morning, the Indian government announced 
that it had conducted two more tests at Pokuran. After the first tests, the spokes- 
man amplified that the tests were of a fission device, a low-yield device, and a ther- 
monuclear device. This morning, a spokesman said that "two more sub-kiloton nu- 
clear tests were carried out." 

India's Rationale 

The official Indian spokesman stated that the first tests were intended "to estab- 
lish that India has a proven capability for a weaponized nuclear program." Fie added 
that, "the Government is deeply concerned, as were previous Governments, about 
the deteriorating nuclear environment in India's neighborhood," and that, "these 
tests provide reassurance to the people of I ndia that their national security interests 
are paramount and will be promoted and protected." After the second tests, the 
spokesman said that, "the tests have been carried out to generate additional data 
for improved computer simulation of designs and for attaining the capability to 
carry out subcritical elements, if considered necessary." 

Indian officials, in contacts with us after the first tests, have been more specific. 
They have cited a variety of issues as a rationale for testing— all of which, I should 
add, we firmly r^ect as providing sufficient justification for this most unwise act 
Specifically, they have pointed to unresolved border problems with China; to great 
concern over China's ties with Pakistan; and to what they view as continuing hos- 
tility from Pakistan and Pakistani support for terrorism in the disputed territory 
of Kashmir. We cannot see, Mr. Chairman, how any of these concerns will be effec- 
tively addressed by testing nuclear weapons. We have also heard the argument from 
Indian officials that Indian military capabilities are no longer respected in the re- 
gion, and thus these series of tests were necessary. We find that, too, to be 
unpersuasive as a rationale, despite the reaction from India itself, where the deci- 
sion to test has been greeted almost universally within India with firm support, bor- 
dering on euphoria. 

I nternational Response 

Mr. Chairman, the international community clearly r^ects India's decision to con- 
duct these tests. Reaction by other nations has been swift and uniformly negative, 
and it accords with the sentiment that you, Mr. Chairman, and your colleagues Sen- 
ators Feinstein and Glenn expressed in the resolution that you introduced last night 
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condemning India's actions. To give just a fiavor of what has been said, J apan— 
the iargest biiaterai donor of economic assistance to I ndia— denounced the tests, 
urged India to stop development of nuclear weapons immediately, announced a sus- 
pension of grant aid and undertook consideration of suspending loans, and indicated 
its intention to bring the issue before the G-8 meeting in Birmingham. China ex- 
pressed its "grave concern," and pointed out that the test would be detrimental to 
peace and security in South Asia. Malaysia deplored the action, calling it a setback 
to international efforts to ban testing. Russian President Yeltsin criticized the tests, 
saying that "India has let us down." Ukraine invoked the tragic memory of 
Chernobyl to underscore its view that the test was unjustified. Canada's Foreign 
Minister called these tests "a very major, regressive step backward." Both Australia 
and New Zealand have lodged official protests with India and have recalled their 
Ambassadors. France voiced its concern, as did Denmark, Sweden, and Finland. 
South Africa— a long-time friend of India and a country uniquely placed to com- 
ment, having given up its own nuclear program— likewise expressed its deep con- 
cern. United Nations Secretary General Annan expressed his "deep regret," and 
noted that the test was inconsistent with international norms. 

US. Response 

The reaction of the United States has been equally swift and determined. I have 
already read to you the President's statement from this morning. Yesterday, the 
President stated that he was "deeply disturbed by the nuclear tests," and that he 
does not believe that India's action "contributes to building a safer 21st century." 
The President added that "this action by India not only threatens the stability of 
the region, it directly challenges the firm international consensus to stop the pro- 
liferation of weapons of mass destruction." The President called upon India to "an- 
nounce that it will conduct no further tests, and it will sign the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty now and without conditions." The Secretary of State exercised her own 
authority to invoke EXI M bank sanctions, and announced that we have recalled Am- 
bassador Celeste to Washington for consultations. 

The President's action today places sanctions against India pursuant to Section 
102 of the Arms Export Control Act, otherwise known as the Glenn Amendment. 
These sanctions, which meet the terms that you, Mr. Chairman, and your colleagues 
put forth in your resolution, will place stiff penalties on India, and will affect a wide 
cross-section of our current activities in India, including development assistance, 
military sales and exchanges, trade in specified dual use goods and technology, U.S. 
loans, guarantees, and credits to I ndia; loans and credits by U. S. banks to the gov- 
ernment of India; and support for India within the International Financial Institu- 
tions. As this is the first ever instance in which we have invoked the Glenn amend- 
ment, we are in some respects entering uncharted territory. We are working hard, 
and will keep you and your colleagues fully informed, as we develop the mechanisms 
and procedures for implementing these sanctions. I am certain that India will soon 
understand the far-reaching impact of the President's decision. For instance, our 
current level of development assistance to India is approximately $143 million; by 
global standards, this is not a particularly large figure and a substantial portion of 
it is PLA80 food aid, for which there is a specific exemption under the law. But 
it does represent by far our largest program in South Asia The requirement to op- 
pose loans and assistance in the International Financial Institutions could poten- 
tially cost India billions of dollars in desperately needed financing for infrastructure 
and other projects. The prohibition on loans by U.S. banks to the government of 
India and on EXIM and OPIC activities could cost hundreds of millions of dollars, 
affect projects already approved or in the pipeline, and could cause major U.S. com- 
panies and financial institutions to rethink entirely their presence and operations 
in India. We are currently in the process of compiling a comprehensive study of the 
programs and activities to be affected and the implementation process, and we will 
share this information with you as it is available. 

Impact on Nonproliferation Efforts 

Mr. Chairman, India's decision to conduct these nuclear test explosions is a seri- 
ous violation of international nonproliferation norms, and a repudiation of inter- 
national efforts to contain the further spread of nuclear weapons and pursue nuclear 
disarmament. This action constitutes a dangerous precedent for the international 
nuclear nonproliferation regime. India is the only country defined by the NPT as 
a non-nuclear weapon state to have tested a nuclear explosive device— now three 
times over a twenty-four year period, twice within the past three days alone. 

Clearly, India's nuclear tests are a serious setback. They highlight the risks asso- 
ciated with the proliferation of nuclear weapons and raise the specter of further pro- 
liferation on the subcontinent and in other regions of the world. But while India's 
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tests have created new challenges for the International nonproliferation regime, we 
will continue to seek ways to create new opportunities. We will use these develop- 
ments to call attention to the Inherent risks associated with nuclear weapons pro- 
liferation and to mobilize International support for all possible steps to guard 
against an escalation of tension and confrontation In South Asia. In announcing Its 
decision to conduct these tests, India Indicated some willingness to show flexibility 
on a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty and a to "participate" In a fissile material cut- 
off negotiation— although Its statements fell far short of Indicating any meaningful 
commitment to either accord. In the post-test environment, we will need to move 
energetically to strengthen the global nonproliferation regime and to take full ad- 
vantage of any I ndlan willingness to move towards acceptance of International non- 
proliferation norms. In particular, we will Intensify our efforts to achieve early entry 
Into force of the CTBT, to commence negotiations on and complete at an early date 
a fissile material cut-off treaty, and to promote nuclear and missile restraint In 
South Asia and beyond. 

Impact on US. Relations 

Mr. Chairman, 1 join the President and the Secretary In my deep dismay over the 
recent events. In the time since 1 assumed my position as Assistant Secretary for 
South Aslan Affairs, 1 have worked hard. In accordance with a well considered ad- 
ministration decision, to broaden and deepen our ties with India and the rest of 
South Asia, and to pursue our non-proliferation objectives vigorously within the con- 
text of our overall relationship. During my most recent trip to India, where 1 accom- 
panied Ambassador Richardson and Bruce Riedel from the NSC, we were continu- 
ously reassured by the most senior leaders of the new BJ P government that India 
appreciated our efforts to strengthen ties, and was looking forward to the Presi- 
dent's scheduled trip and a far-reaching dialogue on a vast array of Issues. At the 
same time, we were assured privately and publicly that India would continue to 
show restraint In the non-proliferation field, and would do nothing to surprise us. 

As a direct result of India's decisions and actions, we are now compelled to look 
again at our approach to India. Instead of highlighting our cooperative efforts with 
I ndia to promote trade and Investment, to work towards protecting the environment, 
halting the spread of MDS and other Infectious diseases, and to emphasize Science 
and Technology cooperation, we will now need to put much of the cooperative side 
of our agenda on hold and deal with the consequences of India's actions. We must 
focus anew on seeking a meaningful Indian commitment to cease from further test- 
ing, to join the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty immediately and without qualifica- 
tions, and to respect other international non-proliferation norms. We will need to 
assess how we will deal with India in accordance with Glenn Amendment and other 
U.S. laws, which require sanctions far more restrictive than those placed upon Paki- 
stan under the Pressler Amendment. Looking ahead, we will need to try to engage 
India on a number of issues aside from the immediate crisis, but I must caution 
that India's actions have made such engagement far more difficult than would oth- 
erwise have been the case. 

At the same time, we will need to work closely and cooperatively with Pakistan, 
whom we judge also to have the capacity to test a nuclear device, to show restraint 
in the face of India's provocative actions. Pakistan has the opportunity now to take 
the statesmanlike course in South Asia and to demonstrate that it is committed to 
a peaceful future in the Subcontinent. I know that Prime Minister Sharif is commit- 
ted personally to improving relations with India and understands that Pakistan's 
long-term interests rest on regional stability through increased cooperation. Al- 
though Mr. Sharif's task has been made significantly more difficult with the events 
of this week, we hope very much that he will persevere with the course he has 
charted, and avoid the temptation to demonstrate a capability that the world al- 
ready believes to exist. Pakistan will earn the gratitude of the international commu- 
nity, and will actually enhance its own security, by following a policy of restraint. 

Mr. Chairman, we have arrived at a historic juncture in our relationship with 
India. We continue to respect India as a complex, democratic society, and we wish 
neither to diminish I ndia's achievements nor underestimate its potential. But we re- 
gret deeply that its current leaders believe that they must detonate nuclear weap- 
ons in order to be taken seriously as a nation. There are reports from the Indian 
press which cite gleeful claims that India has now become the world's sixth super- 
power— a fact which is apparent only to those making the claim. Clearly, the world 
thinks otherwise. We deplore India's new tests not only because of the breach they 
represent in global nonproliferation policy, but also because of the harm that it does 
to India's reputation and stature. We, and I trust the international community, still 
desire productive and cooperative relations with India, but we are now forced to 
move ahead under the burden of these tests and their inexorable consequences. The 
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government of India has chosen to separate itself from the responsible consensus 
of the world community on an issue of critical importance, and we must act accord- 
ingly. 

Let me end, Mr. Chairman, on a hopeful note despite this week’s very bad news. 
Last year, we were encouraged by the resumption of high-level dialogue between 
India and Pakistan, and we were equally encouraged earlier this year when both 
Prime Minister Sharif and Prime Minister Vajpayee pledged to "go the extra mile" 
to improve relations between their two countries. I harbor no illusions about the dif- 
ficult challenge that the current environment poses to the resumption of Indo-Paki- 
stani dialogue. But let me emphasize that the future prosperity and stability of the 
region depends upon it, and we remain hopeful that progress can and will be made. 
I now will be happy to answer your questions, and to hear your views and rec- 
ommendations, along with my colleague, Mr. Einhorn. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much, Secretary 
I nderfurth. We will go back and forth on the committee with 5 min- 
utes for each Member to either make a statement or questions as 
we go through the process, if we have somebody run the time clock 
so that people can know what time they have. 

Secretary I nderfurth, I appreciate your statement. I certainly 
agree with your push toward Pakistan and to urge the Pakistan 
Government show all restraint possible in this situation. I think 
that would be very appropriate. 

I want to direct your attention to the need for a multilateral re- 
sponse, the president's with the G-7 countries. Now, the U.S. has 
automatic sanctions that kick in under the Glenn amendment. I 
think we all know the history of unilateral sanctions from the 
United States being less than a solid response. I think it is the ap- 
propriate thing, but a lot of times it does not get at what needs to 
be done. 

Will the President be pushing strongly for multilateral sanctions, 
and not just that I ndia, say, sign on to the treaties now, but rather, 
roll back its nuclear program from where it has taken it today? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin with a re- 
sponse and also ask Mr. Einhorn, because this is very much his 
bailiwick at the Department. We recognize this must be 
multilateralized. 

I my statement I gave to you the reactions of many Governments 
around the world, all of whom have made strong statements about 
the I ndian nuclear test as well as several of them taking strong ac- 
tions, including our J apanese friends. We expect other Govern- 
ments to be taking similar st^s as well over the days ahead. 

We are also working at this time at the United Nations and the 
Security Council, where Britain and Sweden have taken a lead in 
drawing attention to this, and work is progressing there in the Se- 
curity Council, and also the G-8 meeting in Birmingham will be a 
further opportunity, so now that we have made our determination 
nationally we will be working with friends in other countries to see 
what can be done on the international level. 

Senator Brownback. Mr. Inderfurth, I would push, too, that we 
not just push for I ndia to sign these treaties, which I think you will 
find different Members on this committee finding of greater or less- 
er utility, but to roll back their nuclear program from where they 
are today, that is our focus and that is our effort, and I hope the 
administration takes an aggressive position to push that, that they 
eliminate their stockpiles and their nuclear program altogether. 
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Mr. Einhorn. Senator, it certainly is our ultimate goal to have 
all nonnuclear weapons States join the NPT and give up the nu- 
clear option. We think it is important to be realistic about what can 
be achieved in the near term. 

In the near term, the highest priority is to try to put a lid on 
the emerging nuclear and missile competition we see developing in 
South Asia, so while we fully support your goals, we have to set 
our sights on what is achievable, and we think in the near term 
what is achievable is to ban all nuclear testing and ban additional 
production of unsafeguarded fissile material, that is, material that 
can be used to make bombs, and to constrain missile programs in 
a variety of ways. 

We have to take it a step at a time, and we think this is the most 
realizable next step. 

Senator Brownback. I appreciate that. I just think that if we 
push that they join the CTBT, that this is not a verifiable step on 
their part. 

Now we have a Government that Ambassador Richardson was 
just there 2 weeks ago, that the foreign minister was here very re- 
cently, no clue that this was going to take place, and we did not 
know of the two additional nuclear weapon, or nuclear type of de- 
vices that were just exploded. 

We were not able to test that or to verify that, and to ask them 
to join a treaty that possibly we are not going to be able to verify 
their actions, my question is, is there validity to this treaty? 

Mr. Einhorn. Senator, we do believe there is validity to this 
treaty. Other administration officials have testified to that effect 
and explained the reasons why we believe this treaty is effectively 
verifiable and will protect U.S. national security interest. 

We believe it is important for I ndia to join the treaty at the earli- 
est possible date and, if I ndia does, we believe there would be very 
good prospects for Pakistan to follow suit and to enable this treaty 
to enter into force, so this recent development in our view, as un- 
fortunate as it is, could enable us to generate increased momentum 
toward entry into force of this agreement, which we think would 
be in everyone's best interest. 

Senator Brownback. But Mr. Einhorn, did we know that India 
set off these additional two devices within the past 24 hours, sepa- 
rate from their announcing it? 

Mr. Einhorn. Senator, we read the announcement, as you did, 
and our analysts are looking at the data now and assessing the sit- 
uation, and I do not have any more to say at this point as they con- 
duct their analysis. 

Senator Brownback. We did not know about it ahead of time on 
the additional two devices, not the first three, but the additional 
two? 

Mr. Einhorn. I understand the question. 

Senator Brownback. Is that correct? 

Mr. Einhorn. I understand the question, but as I say, we are al- 
lowing our analysts to look at the data. I do not have any further 
comment on it at this stage. 

Senator Brownback. You did not know about it ahead of it being 
announced by the I ndian Government? 
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Mr. Einhorn. Again, I would leave it to the analysts to sift 
through the data. 

Senator Brownback. I understand, but you did not know about 
it, did you? 

Mr. Einhorn. I personally woke up this morning and I did not 
know about it. 

Senator Brownback. Neither did the rest of us. 

Senator Robb. 

Senator Robb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I might add that 
I am not sure whether it is going to be an open or a closed hearing, 
but there will be a hearing by the I ntelligence Committee tomorrow 
to look into some of those questions, and I suspect that whether it 
is open or closed, that there will be some announcements at least 
by the chairman and the vice chairman about some of the ques- 
tions that you raise and are obviously on the minds of many. 

Secretary Inderfurth, you indicated, and it was on the news this 
morning, that the President had a phone call with Prime Minister 
Sharif. Do you know if, in the course of that conversation. Prime 
Minister Sharif was able to give President Clinton any, either 
guarantee or reassurance that their response to the testing by 
I ndia would not be a testing by Pakistan? 

Mr. Inderfurth. He was not able. Senator, to give that assur- 
ance. He told the President that he appreciated his call. He told 
the President that he was under tremendous pressure to respond 
to the series of tests by India. He said that he would certainly take 
into account what the President had said to him. 

The President also offered to send to Pakistan a high level dele- 
gation to discuss this further with the prime minister and other 
Pakistani officials, and the situation in South Asia as a result of 
these tests. 

That delegation will be led by Deputy Secretary of State Strobe 
Talbott and General Zane. I will take part in that, and we leave 
tonight. We hope we will be able to have those discussions, and we 
hope that the Pakistani Government and Prime Minister Sharif 
will not move ahead with the tests. 

Senator Robb. We wish you well. I join the— the chairman made 
a comment that I think is very important here, in suggesting that 
Pakistan could enhance its stature in the international community 
in a very significant way if it is able to control what would be the 
natural, emotional reaction by the people of Pakistan to what is ob- 
viously a very provocative act on behalf of the Indian Government. 

I mentioned in my opening statement that I hoped the President 
would reconsider his planned trip to I ndia this fall. Do you happen 
to know at this point whether any decision has been made, or 
whether any advice has been given to him by the State Department 
with regard to that particular trip? 

Mr. Inderfurth. That reconsideration is underway right now. I 
am not in a position to tell you the outcome of that review. Ambas- 
sador Celeste has been recalled. He is back at the Department. We 
are discussing that now. 

Senator Robb. What kinds of risks might the region, the inter- 
national community be subjected to if India were to move forward 
beyond the stage that it is engaged with the first five tests in this 
series of two groupings of underground testing? 
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Mr. Inderfurth. I would like to ask Mr. Einhorn to join me. I 
will tell you from my standpoint, looking at the overall relation- 
ship, what we are very concerned about is that we have seen the 
briefest of hints that these two countries, after 50 years of hos- 
tilities and three wars, were beginning to move away from that. 

Last summer at the SAARC summit in the Maldives there was 
a handshake between the two prime ministers and they set up a 
mechanism at the foreign secretary level to start talking about all 
issues. They set up eight different issue areas, the first being peace 
and security, which is a way of talking about nuclear and missile 
competition, second, Kashmir, which has been the longstanding 
dispute between the two countries. 

We were hoping that they were moving in that direction, which 
is precisely why President Clinton met with the two prime min- 
isters at the United Nations in September last year to try to give 
that very early process a nudge forward. 

We are therefore greatly disappointed that rather than pursuing 
talks they are pursuing tests, and that is a turn of events which 
we think will have significant implications for the region and for 
a global nonproliferation regime, but I would like to ask Mr. 
Einhorn to discuss that as well. 

Mr. Einhorn. The risk involved. Senator, in this testing activity 
is that, if either India or Pakistan engages in this kind of testing 
activity, the other feels strongly motivated to follow suit in part for 
technical and strategic reasons, but in part because of the strong 
domestic support to react in kind. 

And with this kind of cycle of action and reaction it is very dif- 
ficult to break this chain of events and it continues to escalate, not 
just in the nuclear area, but almost as dangerous is you have the 
efforts by both sides to develop longer and longer range missile de- 
livery systems, which increases instability. 

Senator Robb. You mentioned domestic reaction. Could you com- 
ment on that? In Secretary Inderfurth's testimony was one of the 
most troubling in terms of, I believe you used the word euphoria. 

I was following your text as you were delivering it. 

Could you comment on the extent of that euphoria and how or 
if it was promoted by the Government in any way, shape, or form, 
either in immediate anticipation of the tests without an announce- 
ment, or after the tests were completed? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Well, it is a nationalistic response to an 
achievement, as seen by the I ndian people, which demonstrates sci- 
entific and technological prowess. It indicates that India has 
stepped onto the world stage, that it can do those things which 
only the major powers have been able to do in the past. 

We have five declared nuclear weapons States. It is an indication 
that India has arrived on the world stage, that it should be taken 
seriously, that along with China it is the important player in Asia. 
It will become the most populous nation. 

It is all of those things tied together. It is, we think, a mistake 
to be seen in those terms. Nuclear weapons do not make a great 
power. The principles and values that India has we think are far 
more important as a democratic society than the number of weap- 
ons they have of a nuclear variety, but nevertheless, it has creat^ 
that reaction and it has probably been a boost to the Government 
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as opposed to a setback, which will make our task of convincing 
them that this was a mistake that much more difficult. 

Senator Robb. Thank you. My time has expired. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. 

Chairman Helms. 

Senator Helms. You know, Mr. Inderfurth, one of the sad things 
that has not been mentioned, but I have been thinking about it all 
day long, is how many Indians of dual citizenship, U.S. and India, 
and there has been for several years a concerted effort by these 
people with dual citizenship to build the relationship between the 
U nited States and I ndia. 

Now, I myself visited with about 1,000 such people, good citizens 
who are prominent in business and have— several medical doctors 
right here in this area who are leaders in their particular fields, 
and they have been working hard to build this relationship, and I 
thought this morning when I was getting dressed that all of this 
has been wiped out, at least temporarily, all the work they have 
done, all the public relations and all the working together and so 
forth. I hope that something can come out of this that will be valu- 
able to them, and to us. 

Now, having said that, it is my view that India at a minimum 
must sign the nonproliferation treaty and roll back its nuclear pro- 
gram completely prior to any lifting of U.S. sanctions. Do you agree 
with that? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Mr. Chairman, I want to first agree with what 
you just said about the I ndian-American community, over 1 million 
I ndian-Americans in this country making an enormous contribution 
to our society, and I hope that what you said at least temporarily 
will prove to be the operative language. 

I hope that we can get this relationship back on track. It is too 
important to all of us for the future, which is precisely the theme, 
if you will, of the President's visit that had been planned for No- 
vember, which is to look to our future relationship for the 21st 
Century and those areas where we have so many common inter- 
ests. 

On the question of the NPT and a roll-back, again I would like 
to ask Mr. E inhorn to comment, but it is very clear that significant 
concrete steps will have to be taken by I ndia before the administra- 
tion will ever recommend to Congress any action with respect to re- 
moving the sanctions. 

This will be your action. We will have to recommend it, and I 
think we have a long way to go before we see concrete steps by 
India that would put us in a position of making that recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Einhorn. Mr. Chairman, could I amplify a bit on that, on 
Ambassador I nderfurth's answer? We think it is too early to try to 
formulate the conditions under which these sanctions would be ter- 
minated. They have just only been imposed today. It is necessary 
to let them settle in, and we can begin to measure their impact, 
but it is clear, and this was the intention of the Congress in adopt- 
ing this legislation, that these sanctions would be very hard to lift. 

In fact, the Glenn amendment does not even provide for the lift- 
ing of sanctions. What you need is new legislation that enables the 
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administration to terminate, so this is a joint effort. We need the 
affirmative action of both Houses of Congress in order to terminate 
the sanctions, so you can be sure that we will be consulting with 
you and your staffs, and to figure out what are the appropriate con- 
ditions under which the sanctions would be terminated. 

Senator Helms. Well, I would say to you that, speaking only for 
myself, this having come up of late, if anything less than a roll- 
back happens I hope the administration will tell us that they agree 
with some of us that nothing happens about restoration of our rela- 
tionship with them. 

I am going to yield back the balance of my time so there can be 
time for other Senators. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Feinstein. 

Senator Feinstein. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. May 
I ask that my statement be entered into the record, please? 

Senator Brownback. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Feinstein follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Feinstein 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you for calling today’s hearing. When this 
hearing was first announced, it was intended to provide an opportunity to discuss 
the growing U.S. -Indian trade relationship, and strategies to give new momentum 
to what at times has been a strained political and security relationship. 

With the announcement of the three underground nuclear tests conducted by 
India on Monday, and the two additional tests today, however, I believe that we are 
now faced with the need not merely to review, but rather to reexamine virtually 
every aspect of U.S. -Indian relations. This hearing could not be better timed. 

As someone who has considered herself in the past to be a friend of India, I must 
say that I am somewhat saddened by this turn of events. 

Indeed, freed by the constraints of the Cold War, the past few years— until Mon- 
day— have seen several positive developments in U.S. -Indian relations. It was my 
hope that our hearing today would provide an opportunity to discuss how we could 
build on this record. 

With these tests, however, I fear that U.S. -Indian relations may be irretrievably 
damaged. 

The three underground nuclear tests on Monday, the two additional tests today, 
and the statement by the Indian government that "[T]hese tests have established 
that India has a proven capability for a weaponized nuclear program" are, to say 
the least, deeply troubling signs for future cooperation and partnership on nuclear 
and missile proliferation. 

Mr. Chairman, I can hardly think of a more important issue to the interests of 
the United States than preventing the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. 
Each state that acquires nuclear weapons creates additional complications in main- 
taining international security. 

I n South Asia today it appears to be too late to talk about preventing the acquisi- 
tion of nuclear weapons. India has demonstrated her capabilities, and it is clear to 
all that Pakistan also has achieved the capability to assemble nuclear weapons. 
Both India and Pakistan are developing sophisticated ballistic missiles which can 
deliver nuclear warheads as well. 

The international community cannot successfully impose nonproliferation policies 
on India. Ultimately, India must determine for itself that its interests are best 
served by ridding South Asia of weapons of mass destruction— and not by turning 
the region into a potential nuclear battleground. We must seek ways to work with 
India to help it reach that determination, and structure our policies to make that 
outcome, even at this stage of the game, more likely. 

Yesterday, the Chairman of this Subcommittee, Senator Glenn, and I introduced 
a Resolution which expresses our condemnation, in no uncertain terms, of the deci- 
sion of the Indian government to conduct these tests, and calls on the President to 
impose those sanctions specified by the Nuclear Proliferation prevention Act of 1994. 
The Resolution also calls on India to work to reduce tensions in the region, and to 
work with the international community to lessen the dangers of nuclear war in 
South Asia. It calls on the other states in the region to act with restraint. 
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Earlier today the President announced that he would be implementing the sanc- 
tions called for under the Nuclear Proliferation Prevention Act. Although I believe 
that sanctions are sometimes too blunt a tool to be effective in pursuit of U.S. inter- 
ests, in this case the law is clear, the violation is clear, and I applaud the Presi- 
dent's actions. 

I believe that the United States and India the world's oldest continuous democ- 
racy and the world's most populous democracy— still have the opportunity for a con- 
structive partnership. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for calling today's hearing, and 
I look forward to the testimony and discussions with our witnesses. 

Senator Feinstein. Let me just b^in by saying this to both of 
the gentlemen in front of us. I think it is well- known that the two 
riskiest potential nuclear flashpoints in the world today are, 1) 
North Korea and 2) India and Pakistan. North Korea is being 
worked on, I hope successfully. So far, so good. 

Mr. E inhorn, for whom I have a great respect, you have briefed 
me on this situation between India and Pakistan on a number of 
occasions now, and I think it is a fairly foregone conclusion to the 
world that both these countries have nuclear capacities and there- 
fore there is extreme danger. 

I, for one, think the President has done the right thing. He has 
moved forcefully. He has moved rapidly. I would like to thank him 
for that. 

I would also like to respectfully suggest that the next step ought 
to be American leadership in the organization of a wide inter- 
national effort at condemnation of this detonation. Without it, I am 
afraid all is lost, because it is my deep belief that this is a political 
kind of nationalistic effort more than anything else. 

I am very concerned about what Pakistan might do in response 
and would be hopeful that Pakistan, whose Government officials 
have reassured this country and many of us in specific, that they 
have no nuclear intent and no intent on developing these nuclear 
materials, would certainly show to the world that they have not 
lied to us. 

I think we would urge restraint in the strongest of terms and, 
Mr. Inderfurth, I think in your comments you put it much more 
diplomatically than I would. Pakistan has nothing but to gain if 
they are restrained at this point in time, and this comes from one 
who has been a longstanding friend of India, who has tried in my 
small way to reconcile concerns with prior Ambassadors to the two 
countries related to certain problems. 

This explosion was a major shock and a major jolt to me. I do 
not believe that if the Congress Party were in control this would 
have happened, and so my first question to you is, to what degree 
do you attribute these nuclear tests to the domestic political weak- 
ness of the Bj P Government? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Well, I think whether it be domestic political 
weakness or domestic political strength, the Bj P has had a long pe- 
riod of time making its way to leading the Government in India, 
which it now is doing with Prime Minister Vajpayee, so it has ar- 
rived, and I guess it has signaled its arrival with these nuclear 
tests, which is extremely regrettable. 

There is no question that the decision to test had a very large 
domestic political content we have also seen in the statements, and 
that is why I wanted to read for you the rationale that the Indian 
Government gave for the testing. 
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They see this as their security environment. They point to China, 
which has clearly a much larger nuclear and missile capability. 
They also point to what they refer to as the other neighbor, and 
the concerns it has about its nuclear capability, but I think that 
this was largely a domestic political decision. 

The BJ P, in statements prior to taking office, had called for nu- 
clear testing at times, had called for inducting nuclear weapons at 
times, had called for declaring formal nuclear status, so the answer 
is very much a domestic political consideration. We are hoping that 
the restraint that you said we should call for in the strongest pos- 
sible terms will be followed. 

I should tell you that in every meeting that I have attended since 
taking office, in the meeting with the President in New York, in 
the meeting that Secretary Albright had when she traveled to I ndia 
and Pakistan in November, in meetings that Under Secretary Pick- 
ering has had in pursuing our strategic dialog with India, in meet- 
ings that we attended with Ambassador Richardson, we always 
talked about nuclear restraint, not to move forward in nuclear pro- 
grams, and with the new Government in India we had proposed to 
both countries a strategic pause. 

As you know, there was a Pakistani missile test just a few weeks 
ago. We had been saying, pause. Think about how to respond to the 
new political environment before any further actions are taken. Re- 
grettably, that pause was not adhered to. 

Senator Feinstein. Thank you. I have one other quick question. 
I see the yellow light. Let me get it out there. 

In addition to concerns which have been raised about India's nu- 
clear weapons potential there has also been concerns about its de- 
velopment of advanced ballistic missiles. What is your assessment 
of the capabilities of the Prithvi and Agni systems, and what is the 
status of India's Russian-assisted sea launch ballistic missile pro- 
gram? Does this program violate the missile technology control re- 
gi me? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Mr. Einhorn can talk about both Prithvi and 
Agni and the sea-launched. 

Mr. Einhorn. The I ndians have a very active ballistic missile de- 
velopment program. Its most advanced system is the short-range 
Prithvi. The Prithvi comes in three different versions, a short-range 
Army version, about 150 kilometers in range, a longer-range Air 
Force version, about 250 kilometer range, and a sea-based version 
that the I ndian defense minister spoke about several weeks ago. 

About 16 flight tests have been carried out of the Prithvi missile. 
We do not assess that the Prithvi is operationally deployed. We be- 
lieve that the units that have been produced are still in storage. 

As far as the Agni program is concerned, this started out as what 
the Indians call^ the technology demonstrator. They conducted 
three flight tests. We would categorize this as a medium-range bal- 
listic missile. The last flight test was in 1994. 

They have not flight-tested since then, but they have continued 
to do developmental work on what they now call the Agni-plus, and 
there have been official statements by the Indian Government re- 
cently that, especially in the wake of the Pakistani medium-range 
ballistic missile test, that the Indian Government would pursue 
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and even accelerate a follow-on to the Agni. In other words, they 
will pursue the Agni-plus program. 

India is also working on submarine-based missiles. There is an 
Indian plan for a nuclear-powered submarine that would carry mis- 
siles, but the submarine itself is a long way off. It is in the develop- 
ment stage, and we do not anticipate operational capability for 
quite some time. 

They are also looking at missiles to be carried on that sub- 
marine, but those, too, we think are a long way off. 

Mr. Inderfurth. I think you can see. Senator, why I asked Mr. 
E inhorn to join me for this. 

Senator Feinstein. Yes. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. Senator Grams. 

Senator Grams. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I also 
have a statement I would like to submit for the record. 

Senator Brownback. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Grams follows:] 


Prepared Statement of Senator Grams 

Mr. Chairman, I share my colleagues' anger and disappointment with India's deci- 
sion to conduct three underground nuclear tests near the Pakistani border on Mon- 
day— and two more yesterday in the face of widespread condemnation. This is obvi- 
ously a destabilizing development for South Asia— India has made it clear that 
these tests were conducted to establish that India has a proven capability for a 
weaponized nuclear program. 

The regional Cold War between India and Pakistan, which up until now has in- 
volved the development of missiles with increasing ranges, could openly escalate to 
the nuclear realm. The Pakistani Foreign Minister has already declared "a headlong 
arms race," promising that his country would keep pace with India "in all fields." 
But Pakistan is not the only country that is directly effected by this latest develop- 
ment. India's Defense Minister identified China as the principle military threat to 
his country, and we must ensure China keeps its promises and commitments not 
to transfer nuclear weapons technology to Pakistan. 

While the geopolitical ramifications of India's actions must be considered, I am 
particularly concerned about the failure of the Administration to detect that these 
tests were about to occur. It's hard to believe that our intelligence services were un- 
able to detect the preparations for tests on this scale— not once, but twice. The pos- 
sibility that India would take this path should have been on this Administration's 
radar screen. Pakistan test-fired a missile capable of carrying nuclear warheads 
that it claims has a range of nearly 1,000 miles. We should have expected that India 
would counter with such a response. 

Both the campaign platform and the stated agenda of the newly elected Hindu 
nationalist party promised to "exercise the option to induct nuclear weapons." The 
nuclear tests were conducted at the same site and on the same festival day as In- 
dia's 1974 test, clearly, this had symbolic importance for a nationalist party. Paki- 
stan warned our government last month about India's intentions So when a U.S. 
satellite clearly depicted activity last week at the "wellheads" where devices were 
ultimately detonated, I find it incredible that our analysts were not put on alert, 
and were asleep in their beds when the tests occurred. 

Senator Grams. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for being here 
today. While the geopolitical ramifications of India's actions need 
to be considered, I am particularly concerned about the failure of 
the administration to be able to detect that these tests were about 
to occur. 

I find it hard to believe that our intelligence services were unable 
to detect the preparations for these tests not once, but twice. The 
possibility that India would take this path should have been on the 
administration's radar screen. 
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As you mentioned, Mr. Inderfurth, there was a test by Pakistan 
just a couple of weeks ago of a missile with a range of nearly 1,000 
miles, and maybe we should have expected this type of a response. 
In a letter to the President the Indian prime minister stated that 
China's aid to Pakistan has helped Pakistan become a covert nu- 
clear weapons State. 

I do not want to justify the actions by I ndia this week at all, but 
Congress has repeatedly called on the administration to address 
this very concern. Is the administration willing to step up to the 
plate and confront the proliferation of missile and nuclear tech- 
nology to Pakistan as well? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Again, Mr. Einhorn— but I would say that only 
in terms of the possibility of this. We were quite aware of the possi- 
bility that there would be further steps by both Governments in the 
nuclear missile field. We have been watching that very carefully. 

That is why, as I mentioned in the earlier response, we have 
been raising it at every opportunity from the prime minister, to the 
foreign secretaries, to the defense ministers, in each of our meet- 
ings urging there to be no further steps. 

The fact is, this could get worse, much worse, before it gets bet- 
ter. They have not deployed nuclear-capable missiles. They have 
certainly not exported nuclear missile technology beyond their bor- 
ders, I ndia or Pakistan, and so there are a number of things which 
could take place which would make this situation even worse than 
it is today, so we have been following it closely. 

We think your questions about what we knew and when are the 
right questions. I am afraid you have the wrong witnesses to an- 
swer those questions, but I am sure you will pursue that. 

But I would like Mr. Einhorn to say about the other question. 

Mr. Einhorn. Senator, the reality is that there is a lot of mo- 
mentum in the strategic programs, including the ballistic missile 
programs of both India and Pakistan. I think it would be in the in- 
terests of both of those countries to curb this momentum and to put 
a lid on these strategic capabilities. 

In terms of the U.S. effort, as Ambassador Inderfurth has point- 
ed out, we put a very high priority in trying to promote restraint 
in the ballistic missile capabilities of both sides, and I can say 
without fear of contradiction I believe that if it had not been for 
the persistent efforts of the U.S. Governments these missile pro- 
grams would be much farther advanced than they are now. I would 
suspect we would see missiles operationally deployed today. 

Because of U.S. efforts with other supplier Governments, our 
multilateral efforts to constrain the export of missile technology, we 
believe we have managed to inhibit these programs because to 
varying degrees they depend on external sources of supply, the 
Pakistani program more than the I ndian program. 

Senator Grams. Despite the sanctions by the U.S. and world con- 
demnation, it appears both countries, Pakistan and India, feel that 
it is in their best interest to continue to move forward with these 
type of programs. Mr. I nderfurth, you mentioned that the President 
placed a personal call to Pakistan. Aside from threatening to im- 
pose the sanctions on Pakistan that are now being applied to I ndia, 
is there anything else the administration is doing now to convince 
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Pakistan that it is not in its best interests to continue to pursue 
or escaiate its nudear program? 

Mr. iNDERFURTH. i mentioned the President offered to send a 
high ievei deiegation to Pakistan, which wiii depart this evening, 
i think we have to try to make our way through the next severai 
days in terms of a possibie Pakistani response and to see where we 
are. 

We wiii make the point that a test by Pakistan wiii bring about 
the same sanctions on Pakistan that we have now piaced on india 
and, quite frankiy, because of the aiready existing Pressier amend- 
ment sanctions on Pakistan, these wiii be very, very significant for 
Pakistan to have these sanctions piaced upon that country. 

So we aiso— as i mentioned, we are working with others at the 
United Nations and the G-8 as weii as going out to other capitais 
to see what can be done. We think right now the internationai com- 
munity is responding in a very unified fashion to this. We want to 
see, as i think everyone wants to see, not oniy words but actions, 
i think that is our primary focus. 

The more fundamentai issue is, why are they pursuing these pro- 
grams, which we in the internationai community find to be so mis- 
taken? it is because of their history. 

it is because of 50 years of hostiiity going back— and this is the 
fiftieth anniversary of both countries. One oniy has to read about 
those eariy days of partition, what happened there, and the iinger- 
ing historicai probiems that that has created, to understand some- 
thing of why they feei compeiied to move ahead in these programs, 
inciuding for i ndia with the Chinese program. 

it is through those countries resoiving their differences them- 
seives and iowering their own view of the threat that they pose to 
each other that we wiii see a roiiing back and hopefuiiy an eiimi- 
nation of their nudear and missiie capabiiities. 

Senator Grams. Mr. Chairman, i have just a parting comment 
about the biiaterai sanctions, i think it is very important that we 
get our aiiies or other worid members to condemn this as weii. is 
that something the administration aiso is working on very hard 
right now? 

Mr. iNDERFURTH. We are very much working on— in our discus- 
sions with other Governments either biiateraiiy or muitiiateraiiy 
we are working in that direction. 

But i wiii aiso teii you, as a case study in sanctions, there are 
28 F-16's that are stiii sitting out in the desert which have gone 
nowhere that have aiready been paid for by the Pakistani Govern- 
ment and, despite their feeiing that they have faiien further and 
further behind on the conventionai side, they wiii not budge on 
their nudear program to see those aircraft reieased. 

So sanctions can work to a point, but nationai security consider- 
ations by countries wiii often override even the harshest of sanc- 
tions. 

Senator Brownback. Senator Biden. 

Senator Biden. Thank you very much. Gentiemen, iet me begin 
where you just ieft off, Mr. Secretary. 

You said untii the mutuai threat is perceived to have diminished, 
you are not iikeiy to see a roiiing back of any of these programs, 
i think that is what you said, the essence of what you said, i think 
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you are right, if that is what you said. If you did not say it, you 
should have said it. It is a good idea. 

Mr. I NDERFURTH. We said we can have some impact. 

Senator Biden. I agree with you completely, and I would like to 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that my opening statement 
be placed in the record, if I may. 

Senator Brownback. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Biden follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Biden 

Mr. Chairman, this has not been a good week for nonproi iteration, india's five nu- 
dear detonations have reminded us in the most dramatic terms of the continuing 
peri is of nudear weapons proi iteration. 

One wouid have hoped that the internationai outcry after Monday's tests wouid 
have convinced the indian government to behave more responsibiy. instead, india 
has effectiveiy thumbed its nose at the internationai community by conducting two 
additionai tests this morning. 

These tests are sure to aiter fundamentaiiy the U.S.-i ndia reiationship which had 
begun to biossom in recent years after a iengthy chiii. 

it is difficuit to see what benefits i ndia derives from its irresponsibie actions. 

As required by iaw, the President has imposed sweeping sanctions on india. Other 
important donor nations such as J apan and Germany have aiso taken punitive eco- 
nomic steps. 

These measures and others promise to set back an economy that has oniy recentiy 
begun to show signs of improvement. 

i ndia's daim to giobai ieadership and its bid for a United Nations Security Coun- 
di seat wiii certainiy suffer because of an act that so deariy vidates an inter- 
nationai norm. 

if india thought that demonstrating its nudear know-how wouid enhance its pres- 
tige, it thought wrong. These tests have stained india’s reputation as a responsibie 
member of the internationai community. 

it seems, Mr. Chairman, that a weak, minority government in india has thrown 
good internationai citizenship by the wayside for the narrow caicuiations of domestic 
poiiticai advantage. 

Mr. Chairman, iet me outiine a series of steps that i think are important at this 
point. 

First, preventing a Pakistani test shouid be our top priority. Pakistan faces enor- 
mous domestic pressure to respond in-kind, i commend the President for engaging 
Pakistan at the highest ieveis. 

The imposition of sanctions on india shouid be seen as an important signai to 
Pakistan. But disincentives may not be enough for a country that is aiready under 
a stiff sanctions regime for its own nudear weapons activities, it may aiso be nec- 
essary to consider extending security assurances to Pakistan in order to dissuade 
it from conducting its own tests. 

Second, we need to coordinate our actions with key donor countries and step up 
the pressure so that india wiii cease and desist from further testing, if i ndia is truiy 
committed to promoting internationai security it shouid immediateiy and uncondi- 
tionaiiy sign the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty and the Nudear Non-Proi iteration 
T reaty. 

Third, we shouid taik to China to ease any anxiety in Beijing. Recent comments 
by india's Defense Minister that China was his country's number one security 
threat created tensions between the two Asian giants, it is vitai for Asian security 
that Sino-indian reiations not deteriorate. 

Fourth, we shouid step up our efforts to curtaii missiie deveiopment in South 
Asia. 

Fifth, and finaiiy, we need to increase dipiomacy to address the underiying 
sources of tension in South Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, in spite of our justifiabie outrage at this moment, i think it is im- 
portant to keep in mind our iong-term strategic interests. We aiso need to make dis- 
tinctions. Despite its grave miscaicuiation this week, india is not a rogue state, it 
is not a Libya, a North Korea, or an iraq. it is the worid's iargest democracy and 
it is a country with which we share much in common. 

it is a country with which we shouid have good reiations. But these tests wiii 
make a better reiationship much more difficuit. 
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India should pay a steep price for its irresponsible acts, lest we encourage others 
to follow the I ndi an example. 

But a nation of India's size, importance, and stature cannot be isolated forever. 
We will have to engage India. India can hasten that, but only if it undoes some of 
the damage it has done. It can do that by signing the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty and the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty immediately and without condi- 
tions. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman let me conclude by echoing comments President Clinton 
made this morning in Germany. India did not need to conduct these tests in order 
to be considered a great country. It already is. 

I only hope that it realizes this soon and comes to its senses. 

Senator Biden. This is a big problem, and big problems require 
big ideas, and we need a new idea. I support sanctions. I think 
they are the only alternative available at the moment, but you do 
not have to be— no pun intended— a rocket scientist here to figure 
out that you can trace India's nuclear program back to getting 
drubbed and humiliated in 1962 by China. 

You do not have to be a rocket scientist to understand Pakistan's 
lack of confidence when it is out numbered 100 million to a billion, 
roughly, in terms of population. 

All you have to be is a plain old politician, an honest politician 
in the Democratic or Republican Party of the United States, to un- 
derstand that when you have a real problem of putting together a 
majority, the one thing that unifies a country, that moves you from 
a minority position to a majority mode, is to do something that 
your whole country is going to rally around. 

I do not think you have to be real smart to figure out what that 
is. That may not have been the objective, but I would be dumb- 
founded if that was not the objective. They are dumber politicians 
than in most countries if that was not the rationale, because why 
would you risk going from being a good international neighbor to 
being a temporary and maybe long-term pariah? Well, the answer 
is real simple: solidification of your political position at home. 

I do not know many international leaders who have concluded 
that it is better to lose support at home in order to gain the inter- 
national recognition, rather than have it at home, even if it is 
against your long-term interest. We have even seen that in Amer- 
ica once in a while. 

So that all leads me to a couple of questions that I have not re- 
solved in my own mind because, to be honest with you, I have been 
thinking in the traditional box that we have been operating in, in 
terms of how we deal with India, Pakistan, China, actually South 
Asia generally. 

Afterall, it has always kind of worked. There is a whole fiction 
associated with all of this. It is what we don't want to acknowledge, 
that there are those other countries that have nuclear capability. 
We all know they have it, but if they acknowledge it and we bring 
them in, then somehow we are encouraging other folks, the argu- 
ment goes, to think they need not pay a price for seeking nuclear 
capacity and capability. We already know the countries that have 
the nuclear capacity and capability. We can name the countries. 

So I have two questions. Actually, three, and you might not get 
a chance to answer all three. The first one is, has there been any 
discussion— I am sure there has been no decision— about whether 
or not there is a way in which the international community, we 
being part of it, could essentially become some form of a guarantor 
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for Pakistani security in return for them acting appropriateiy from 
our perspective— that is, not testing, not matching, not deaiing 
with india's tests? The irony is that Senator Heims, i think, has 
been right about this, aithough i think he is wrong on the test ban 
treaty, by pointing out he was one of the ones hoiiering the iongest 
and loudest about China's saie of M-9 and M-ii technoiogy to 
Pakistan, i cannot beiievethat has not significantiy impacted upon 
the attitude in india about whether or not they shouid be doing 
what they are doing now. i think China is the bigger deai, but i 
cannot beiieve this does not feed on concern over Pakistan, and 
there has got to be something to a tourniquet here. Has anyone 
thought about or discussed the possibiiity of guarantee for Paki- 
stani security reiative to india? Now, granted, that then raises 
guarantees to india against China, but Pakistan is where we are 
now. 

The second question, and maybe you can answer them aii at the 
same time, is that one of the most imaginative guys i ever served 
with is a guy who is going to testify next, Mr. Soiarz, and he is 
going to make a proposai, as i understand it, that essentiaiiy says, 
hey, iook, we know who they are. Let us bring them in. 

Now, regarding various countries, in this case particuiariy Paki- 
stan and india, we couid bring them both in, get them to sign the 
test ban treaty, get them to sign the nudear nonproi iteration trea- 
ty, acknowiedge them as nudear powers, and iock it down and be 
done with it, because South Asia is a particuiariy unique cir- 
cumstance. 

You may not want to answer either of those, because i reaiize 
this is pretty short notice, but do you have any thoughts, even if 
there is no discussion now? What do you think about those two no- 
tions? i have not made up my mind on them, but it seems i ike we 
have got to move out of the traditionai box here to figure out how 
to deai with this. 

Mr. iNDERFURTH. Senator, i think we do have to move out of the 
traditionai box. Quite frankiy, we have tried that in a traditionai 
way, if you wiii, over the iast severai months by trying to pi ace our 
concerns about nudear and missiie competition in the context of 
our broader reiationship, tried to make it dear that the United 
States has an interest in the region that goes beyond the fact that 
they have fought three wars and the fact that they have a nudear 
capabiiity. 

We have been trying to focus on the economic dimension to the 
reiationship. With economic reforms in india in 1991, this country 
is one of the big emerging markets. 

Senator Biden. Beyond that, india is not China, it is a democ- 
racy. This is a country that in the middie of the next century is 
going to have a iarger popuiation than China if the rates continue. 

Mr. iNDERFURTH. And that is preciseiy why we have wanted to 
estabiish a new rdationship with india so they did not think that 
the oniy thing we taiked to them about was their nudear missiie 
program, so we have tried to piace in the context of aii of these 
things, hoping that they wouid aimost sort of have a drag effect, 
if you know auto racing, puiiing things aiong. 

We are now at a point that has not been a productive approach 
with Pakistan. We aiso want to broaden that reiationship. With the 
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end of the cold war and the end of the Soviet occupation of Afghan- 
istan we are trying to build a relationship with Pakistan for the 
future that is not going to be the one we had in the past, but we 
need new ideas, because quite frankly they keep coming back. 

We are now back in that box. We are now back in the traditional 
box, and whether it be guarantees for Pakistani security, or wheth- 
er it be items that Congressman Solarz has talked to me about as 
well, about bringing them in, these are things that we I think will 
have to look at, because I also do not believe that sanctions in and 
of themselves will bring these countries around where we would 
like them to be. They are necessary, but I do not believe they will 
be sufficient for that purpose. 

Senator Biden. As a technical point, the test ban treaty does not 
speak to whether a country is nuclear or not, and were India to 
agree to cease further testing, it seems to me, all by itself, that 
would be a good idea, and so I disagree with Senator Helms about 
the test ban treaty. 

Mr. Einhorn. Senator Biden, that would be a good idea, also 
agreeing on a commitment not to produce more unsafeguarded nu- 
clear material, so-called fissile material. Cutoff would be a good 
idea, even though it does not go all the way in giving up these nu- 
clear options. 

Let me just say, the traditional approaches to nonproliferation in 
South Asia have helped. They have slowed things down. They have 
complicated these programs. 

Senator Biden. I am not criticizing. 

Mr. Einhorn. I accept the premise, though, that these tradi- 
tional approaches have not succeeded. Clearly, this week dem- 
onstrates they have not succeeded. We need to think outside the 
box. 

On the two ideas you mentioned, the first one I am not going to 
comment on much, the question of security guarantees to countries 
in South Asia. You all have come through a debate on the expan- 
sion of the North Atlantic Alliance, where solemn guarantees were 
extended. This is always a tricky matter. 

Senator Biden. I agree. It is a big deal. 

Mr. Einhorn. It takes a lot of careful thought. 

On the more specific question, I have not seen Congressman So- 
larz' suggestion. You mentioned, I think, what if 

Senator Biden. On what subject? [Laughter.] 

Senator Brown back. If we could, we are going to need to wrap 
this up. Senator Feinstein has one final question and quite an ex- 
cellent resolution that I would recommend for a lot of Members to 
look at that I am cosponsoring on this issue. 

And if we could, then I would I ike to go to the next panel. 

Senator Feinstein. j ust a final question that I did not get an an- 
swer to was when I was talking about the missile programs and 
you mentioned the submarine sea launch program. Do any of these 
programs violate the MTCR? 

Mr. Einhorn. The programs themselves do not violate the 
MTCR, which has to do with importing or exporting goods and 
technology. The question is whether any of the transactions them- 
selves have to do with it. For India, most of these programs really 
are indigenous, very little outside assistance at this stage. 
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We have raised questions about Russian cooperation, the co- 
operation of certain Russian entities with the submarine missile. 

Senator Feinstein. Yes. This would be the one, the Russian con- 
tributions to these programs. 

Mr. Einhorn. This is what we are exploring. We are exploring 
that now with the Russian Government. As you know, we have 
been dealing with the Russians on missile technology exports to 
Iran on a very intensive basis, but we also need to talk about 
I ndia. 

Senator Feinstein. Thank you very much. 

Senator Brown back. Thank you very much, and we may have 
some additional written questions. We would appreciate it if you 
could get back to us in a timely fashion, and any statements any 
people want to put in will be included in the record as well for the 
witnesses that testified. 

I would particularly be interested in some of the dual use tech- 
nology that has flowed to India recently, in looking at that, and 
also further into the future use of dual use technology. 

So I thank the panel very much. I appreciate you coming here. 

I thank the panel. I am sure we will have further discussions. 

Response to Additional Question Submitted for the Record by Senator 
Thomas to Secretary I nderfurth 

Question. One of the functions of the Indo-U.S. Economic Subcommission, chaired 
on the U.S. side by Undersecretary Eizenstat, is to address major policy issues that 
affect the bilateral realtionship. In this regard, what steps is the State Department 
considering in response to the two and one half year Indian embargo on U.S. soda 
ash, one of this country's largest chemical exports. 

The September, 1996, Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Commission in- 
junction, which was requested by India's monopolistic soda ash producers, remains 
in place. This highly protectionist and anticompetitive action was taken by the local 
producers shortly after the Indian Government reduced the import tariff on soda 
ash and after one U.S. shipment entered the country. If the Commission's action 
isn't onverturned, not only will tens of millions of dollars in U.S. soda ash exports 
be lost but other Indian industries will see this as a successful blueprint for cir- 
cumventing new trade liberalization reforms to keep out U.S. goods. 

Answer. Following the decision by the Government of India in May, 1998, to test 
nuclear devices, the U.S. government implemented Congress! onally-mandated 
seanctions affecting our bilateral exonomic relationship. The sanctionsresulted in in- 
definite postponement of the next meeting of the Indo-U.S. Subcommission of Eco- 
nomic and Commercial Affairs which had been planned for J uly, 1998, in New 
Delhi. 

The Departments of State and Commerce and the Office of the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative have and will continue to place the resolution of the soda ash embargo 
at the top of our trade agenda notwithstanding India's decision to test and the re- 
sulting change in our economic and commercial relations. Most recently. Ambas- 
sador Celeste met with Indian Minister of Industry Sikander Bakht on J une 22 and 
forcefully raised the soda ash issue. In a May 29, 1998 letter to Indian Minister of 
Commerce Flegde, Ambassador Barshefsky stated that "the facts in the Soda Ash 
case demonstrate forcefully that there is no basis for the Indian industry allegation 
of predatory pricing or for the Indian Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Commission (MRTPC) injunction, and that the Indian producers have sought this 
avenue of restriction in the absence of being able to quialify for WTO-compatible re- 
lief * * * I request your assistance in obtaining immediate relief from the prelimi- 
nary injunction and expeditious and objective review by the MRTPC of the facts of 
the American Natural Soda Ash Corporation petition." 

I now call up the next panel: the FI on. J ames Woolsey, former Di- 
rector, Central Intelligence Agency. The second presenter will be 
Dr. Fred Ikle, former Director, U.S. Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency. And the final witness will be the FI on. Stephen J . 
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Solarz, the former U.S. representative from New York and the 
former Chairman of the Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs 
for the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Gentlemen, we very much appreciate you joining us today. What 
I will do is I think run a time clock on 7 minutes, if you do not 
mind, so that you can see how much time you have got pending up 
here. I will not hold you too much to it, but do not push me too 
much either, if you would not mind, so that we could have your tes- 
timony and then go to a series of questions. 

I appreciate you joining us on such short notice, Mr. Woolsey. 

STATEMENT OF R. J AMES WOOLSEY, FORMER DIRECTOR, 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Mr. Woolsey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I appreciate the 
opportunity. If it is all right, I will, for the second time this spring, 
speak extemporaneously under the circumstances. 

Senator Brownback. That would be fine. 

Mr. Woolsey. There are two points to make, I think, with re- 
spect to the I ndian test. First, their substantive effect; and, second, 
the issue about warning and the role of intelligence. 

With respect to the substantive effect, clearly this was a major 
and very negative development. Mr. Chairman, your opening state- 
ment, I think, said it well in addressing the key issues. It pushes 
the world toward proliferation and toward an arms race in South 
Asia. I am glad that the President promptly invoked sanctions. 

We have been treated for some decades now to Indian Govern- 
ment officials and diplomats dining out by striking very moralistic 
stances with respect to the United States and a number of other 
countries on weapons issues. And I believe that memory, plus the 
fact that the world really expects something better from Mahatma 
Gandhi's nation, adds a certain particular poignancy and feeling of 
betrayal, essentially, to the world's reaction to what I ndia has done 
here. 

Clearly, the impact on Pakistan and its possible move toward nu- 
clear testing is salient. My own view is that Iraq and North Korea 
are likely to do whatever they are going to do anyway and are not 
too likely to be affected by this. Over the long run, Iran, however, 
may learn some lessons about how to move into the nuclear club 
from I ndia's tactics. And all of these effects are ones that we should 
be concerned about. 

The Speaker of the House appointed me to a commission chaired 
by Don Rumsfeld that reports in j uly on ballistic missile threats 
to the United States. And I am sure the issues that are raised by 
these I ndian tests, as well as the many other things we are study- 
ing, will be more fully explained to the Congress then. But it is, 
I think, important to note, as the Wall Street j ournal did today, 
that I ndia was, in this matter, taking a leaf from the book that was 
written by France and China in 1995 and 1996. This did not come 
out of nowhere. 

Ultimately, one of the serious problems, I believe, is going to be 
the encouragement, directly and indirectly, of other countries to 
move in the nuclear direction. That means more fissionable mate- 
rial in the world. That means the possibility of nations and also 
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terrorist groups finding it easier to get their hands on nuclear ma- 
terials for weapons. 

Part of the lesson here, I think, for the United States is that to 
some extent weakness begets weakness. We have not taken a 
strong stance up until the last two days or so with respect to In- 
dian proliferation, just as we have, I think, been too weak with re- 
spect to dealing with Russia's aid to Iran, China's aid to Pakistan, 
and others. And we signed on to an agreement with North Korea 
that, although on balance probably was the best we could have 
done, nonetheless led many in the world to believe that a vigorous 
nuclear program could get you some substantial benefits from the 
West. 

I have testified before, before you, Mr. Chairman, on what I have 
termed our flaccid and feckless policy toward Iraq since 1991, and 
I will not burden these hearings with any further description of 
that. 

So, substantively, I think we have a very negative development. 
Part of it we can understand from South Asian history. Part of it 
we can understand from some of our own steps over the course of 
the last several years. 

Let me turn to the issue of warning and the role of the intel- 
ligence community about this particular event. You should always 
divide warning into two parts. Fred Iklewill talk about it in terms 
of strategic and tactical. One could talk about it in terms of long 
term and short term. But long-term or strategic warning is often 
given in rather vague indications, which look clear when you look 
back with 20/20 hindsight. But, nonetheless, if you assess it accu- 
rately, when you think you should have had strategic warning 
events should have put you at least on notice that something was 
likely to happen. 

Here— and I want to stress this— the elements of strategic warn- 
ing with respect to what this Indian Government might do were 
not matters of subtlety, not matters only available to the intel- 
ligence community. Insofar as there has been a failure of the U.S. 
Government or anyone else to understand what direction the BJ P 
might take, it is a failure of academics, of think tanks, of the 
press— if I may say so— of the Congress, of the executive branch as 
a whole, and is not just an intelligence failure, per se. 

The Bj P has a platform which quite clearly issued a blast at 
what they called nuclear apartheid. When Mr. Vajpayee was Prime 
Minister-designate in mid-March he stated publicly that he was not 
at all worried about American annoyance about nuclear prolifera- 
tion. The Economist magazine, one of my favorites, on March 28th 
ran a lead article on India as a nuclear power, and included the 
following: 

What cause would be served by setting off a nuclear chain reaction? The answer 
lies in the weakness of India's Government. The new coalition will be fractious. 
With the nuclear issues popular with voters, proud of India's technological prowess, 
building nuclear weapons could be one of the few policies the coalition can agree 
on, and thus the easiest way for the BJ P to trumpet its Hindu nationalist pride. 

Another issue which should have given us all some strategic 
warning is that the I ndian Government has for many months, back 
before the Bj P became the governing party, been maintaining their 
nuclear weapons test facility in a very high state of readiness. They 
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probably learned— in late 1995, early 1996, when we protested— 
what we knew about their test program, and decided to bring the 
test range up to a state such that they could test with very, very 
little advance warning. 

They probably learned something about our own reconnaissance 
satellite capabilities by the way in which we delivered our de- 
marche. This often happens. I have had demarches delivered over 
my objections when I was DCI. And, if I am to be fully honest 
about this, I would have to admit that I have delivered 
remonstrances to Soviet diplomats when I was an arms control ne- 
gotiator that disclosed indirectly information from reconnaissance 
satellites; I did this when Washington approved it, but I knew 
there was a debate in Washington about whether or not it was a 
good idea. So I have been on both sides of this argument. It is a 
natural tension. 

But it is important to realize that insofar as we go around deliv- 
ering demarches to the world on what they should and should not 
do, almost always the information comes from intelligence, and it 
therefore reveals something about intelligence sources and meth- 
ods. It is also, I think, clear that over the course of the last several 
years, beginning in the late 1980's, the beginning of the nineties, 
we have been through inflation, principally, cutting the intelligence 
budget substantially. 

I said when I was DCI that the number of reconnaissance sat- 
ellites were unfortunately going to have to be cut in about half dur- 
ing the 1990's. I had many debates with Senator Shelby's prede- 
cessor once removed. Senator DeConcini, about cuts in reconnais- 
sance satellite programs, which I did not believe were wise. And re- 
connaissance satellites are a bit like aircraft carriers. No matter 
how capable they are, if you go from a large number to a small 
number, no one of them can be in two places at once. 

So, the fact that the intelligence community did not detect the 
immediate event within a day or so of— when the Indians were 
probably giving some type of last-minute indication that they were 
going to do something on the range— I think should not be particu- 
larly surprising. It is unfortunate, but we all had some degree of 
strategic warning. If the intelligence community had been tweaked 
to be watching specifically that test range, day in, day out, 24 
hours a day, they might have given the government another day 
or so of warning. 

My hunch is that would not have been enough time for the 
United States to have dissuaded the BJ P from the course of action 
it was embarked on, certainly given the strength of its position. It 
would have prevented a lot of people in Washington from being em- 
barrassed by having the announcement made by India rather than 
by the U.S. Government, but that is a somewhat different matter. 

Let me close, Mr. Chairman— I know I am over time— with one 
point that I know was of interest to Senator Helms. With respect 
to these two most recent tests announced by the Indians to be of 
sub-kiloton yield, it is important to realize that once one gets down 
in the range of a kiloton, and certainly below, the capacity to verify 
detonations from afar is limited in the extreme— al most, I would 
say, to the vanishing point, particularly if those detonations under- 
ground are isolated from the Earth by taking place in caverns, ei- 
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ther natural or artificial— as it is called "decoupled" from the sur- 
rounding geology. 

Under those circumstances, seismic signals are really virtually 
nonexistent that could distinguish these types of low-yield detona- 
tions from normal seismic events. Consequently, as one is thinking 
about a comprehensive test ban treaty with an absolutely zero yield 
limitation— not a ton, not 20 tons, not 100 tons, but zero nuclear 
yield is permissible under the CTBT as negotiated— one has to re- 
alize that law-abiding nations will of course, if they sign and ratify 
it, go along with it and behave themselves under such a regime. 
But nations that are willing to cut corners, whether it is India or 
any others, in my judgment, would probably find it quite easy to 
have sub-kiloton-yield detonations in secret, even after they have 
signed a CTBT. 

So if that should occur at sometime in the future, I would simply 
like to suggest to the committee that the cause will not be an intel- 
ligence failure. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much, Mr. Woolsey. And I 
look forward to some good questioning. And thank you for your 
statement, and on short notice. Dr. Ikle, thank you for joining us. 

STATEMENT OF FRED C. IKLE, PH.D., FORMER DIRECTOR, 
ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 

Dr. Ikle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for inviting me. 

I would like to draw some lessons from this experience we are 
talking about today. My first one relates to intelligence. I think Mr. 
Woolsey made the point so well I shall skip over that essentially 
to save time, except to put down the other side of the coin of strate- 
gic intelligence. As we gnash our teeth and castigate the poor intel- 
ligence community for not having given us tactical warning to 
make us feel better, we should remind ourselves— Congress, the 
public— that we have a lot of strategic warning about things for 
which we are not making the effort properly to prepare ourselves. 

What comes to mind here, just to mention one example, is the 
many warnings about the loose nukes, the tens of thousands of nu- 
clear weapons, inherited from the Soviet Union, in various areas, 
which may be stolen, diverted, get on a journey by a ship or air- 
plane, with the destination of this country, reach this destination. 
Here is something to which we are woefully unprepared. 

But let me move on— the rest Mr. Woolsey said much better than 
I could— let me move on to the second lesson learned. And that is 
the inseparable entanglement of military and peaceful uses of near- 
ly all important technologies. High-powered computers can be used 
for improving nuclear weapons or for predicting the weather, pluto- 
nium to fuel reactors or to make nuclear weapons. And there is 
ample evidence in the case we are discussing today that I ndia's nu- 
clear weapons capability was accelerated and enhanced by the as- 
sistance India received since the 1950's which was intended for 
peaceful purposes— assistance from Canada, the United States, 
Great Britain, and other countries. 

Now, in our lawyerly fashion, we usually ask the nations to 
whom we give assistance, technological assistance intended for 
peaceful purposes, to sign a promise that they will not use it for 
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weapons. And sometimes we even try to add an elaborate verifica- 
tion system. But now, some 30 years later, we should be wiser and 
should have realized that this can easily be circumvented. 

One of the clearest recent examples of course is North Korea, 
which had an IAEA inspection, but they simply shoved the IAEA 
inspectors aside; or Iraq, before the Gulf War, which got a clean 
bill of health from the IAEA inspection. (The IAEA is the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency.) And this lesson will be particu- 
larly serious for biological technology, where the peaceful and the 
weapons applications are even more inextricably intertwined, back 
in the laboratory. 

So let us absorb this lesson. But somehow with a triumph of 
hope over experience, we keep perpetrating the same mistake. In 
his State of the Union Address this year. President Clinton told 
Congress that he is seeking a treaty to verify the existing ban on 
biological weapons, and thus "enforce" the ban. But the administra- 
tion's proposal provides for no enforcement whatsoever. It provides 
for an elaborate verification scheme, which every competent sci- 
entist will tell you cannot work. So, that is going down a blind alley 
at best. 

And this leads into the third lesson relevant for today, that the 
global spread of technology is a force so powerful, so elemental, 
that it cannot be stopped with dikes and dams made of the parch- 
ment of arms control treaties. To be sure, sometimes these treaties 
can keep the good intentions on the right track. But they can also 
be bypassed, even by relatively friendly nations, as is the case with 
India with the peaceful assistance it got on nuclear reactors, or 
with impunity almost openly by dictators. 

Let us remember again what happened not too long ago with 
North Korea. After they violated the Nonproliferation Treaty that 
that country has signed, it got rewarded with the gift of oil deliv- 
eries— and Congress is being asked this week, I think, to make the 
appropriations for the reward to North Korea— and with a gift of 
two reactors, costing billions, for which we put pressure on our al- 
lies to put up the money. 

And this leads to my last point, the lessons we ought to teach, 
not the lessons we ought to learn. If halting nuclear proliferation 
is really so high on our priority, as the language here in Washing- 
ton seems to suggest, then we should seek to convince other coun- 
tries that acquiring nuclear weapons will cost more than it is 
worth. Instead, we often purchase ambiguous promises from these 
countries for which we then pay with handsome gifts. I mentioned 
the Korea example. 

Now, I had made a prediction— and I wrote this in my written 
testimony last night— that was a bit more pessimistic than what 
Assistant Secretary Inderfurth mentioned today that tentatively 
may promise a more effective response. But let me give you the 
pessimistic prediction if the more ^ective response does not mate- 
rialize, which is quite possible because our allies, our close allies, 
will not support us in the sanctions, particularly in the World 
Bank, where it would count. 

I think then we will be under pressure to minimize the economic 
sanctions. And I think Congress will be under pressure. I would 
not be surprised if some of you, when you go back to your office. 
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already find lobbyists saying that we should not be too harsh, it 
would hurt exports, it would hurt business in your district. And the 
President has announced, of course, as we heard, that he will try 
to induce India to sign the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. There 
is some differences about the language. I could easily foresee some 
compromise will be reached with New Delhi, and that the com- 
promise will be sweetened with the promise of then resuming U.S. 
technical assistance, computer sales, aid, and get the Test Ban 
signed with India and this will be presented by the spin masters 
as a great victory in nonproliferation. 

Now, if this happened, what will we have taught Pakistan and 
Iran and other countries? 

We will have taught them: "go ahead, carefully design a series 
of five or seven tests, accept the American tongue lashing, let it roll 
off your back; then sign on to the Comprehensive Test Ban; then 
hold out the tin cup for more aid from the J apanese, from the Eu- 
ropeans, from the Americans again; and by signing the Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban you are then a member in good standing in the inter- 
national nonproliferation community and you will not be prevented 
from building a large nuclear arsenal with the weapons that you 
had just tested." 

Now, maybe the fissile material restriction that Mr. Einhorn 
mentioned would make a difference here. But maybe, again, it 
would not. These materials are good for peaceful as well as for mili- 
tary purposes. And you again get bade into the problem of that 
hard to define dividing line. 

Well, that is a pessimistic prediction. Let me close with a more 
positive note. Since the beginning of the nuclear age more than 50 
years ago, the United States policy has been to fight against nu- 
clear proliferation, in our own interests of course. And it can be 
said with all our hindsight that we have succeeded— we the United 
States— in slowing down the spread of nuclear weapons signifi- 
cantly. Each administration has contributed some successes and 
some mistakes to this long-term policy. 

I think if we can learn from our mistakes, stop repeating them, 
we will be more successful in the future. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. I kle follows:] 


Prepared Statement of Fred C. Ikle 
The Lessons from India's Nuclear Tests 

Mr. Chairman, we have important iessons to iearn from India's most recent series 
of nudear weapons tests. 

The first iesson is about our inteliigence capabiiity— or rather, about our expecta- 
tions that our fine inteiiigence services are so omniscient that the United States wiii 
not have to wake up to unpieasant surprises from time to time. To be sure, I agree 
with the deep concern expressed by Senator Richard Sheiby and other members of 
Congress that in this instance we did not take advantage of iong-term strategic 
warning to use our capabiiities for timeiy tacticai warning. But that is an old story, 
it goes back to Peari FI arbor. 

A more important aspect of the inteiiigence iesson, I beiieve, is our difficuity to 
respond to strategic warning, not necessariiy by trying to prevent every untoward 
happening— we are not so omnipotent— but by being prepared to cope with the ca- 
iamity when it occurs. We now have strategic warning, pienty of it, that among the 
tens of thousands of nudear weapons ieft behind by the former Soviet Union, one 
(or more) might be diverted by theft, by accident, or a combination of mishaps, and 
then begin a journey— by ship, by airpiane, or other means— that ends in our coun- 
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try. We do have the strategic warning now! But we are woefuiiy unprepared. Like- 
wise, for simiiar warnings about bioiogicai weapons. 

Our reiianceon precise inteiiigence warnings must not become an excuse for being 
unprepared shouid the feared event, one morning, come as a surprise. 

The second iesson to be iearned, or re-iearned, Mr. Chairman, is the inseparabie 
entangiement of miiitary and peacefui uses of neariy aii important technologies. 
Highpower computers can be used for weather predictions, medical research— and 
to perfect nuclear weapons. Plutonium can be used to fuel nuclear reactors and to 
build bombs. There is ample evidence that India's nuclear weapons capability was 
greatly accelerated enhanced by the assistance on "peaceful" nuclear technology that 
I ndia received since the 1950s from Canada, the United States, and other countries. 
(This is not to belittle the great competence of Indian scientists and engineers). 

In typical American lawyerly fashion, we ask the nations to whom we sell or do- 
nate these technologies to sign a piece of paper promising they won't divert the tech- 
nology to make weapons. With countries that are truly determined to misuse the 
technology, the piece of paper will not help much. And elaborate international in- 
spection regimes to back up such promises can always be circumvented, especially 
by the most dangerous and secretive regimes like Iraq and North Korea, but even 
by an open democracy— as we discovered in 1974 when India exploded a nuclear 
bomb it called "peaceful." 

This lesson is particularly serious for biological technology, where the most bene- 
ficial peaceful uses and the most evil weapons uses are much more intertwined than 
in nuclear technology. Yet, with a triumph of hope over experience, we keep repeat- 
ing the same mistake. In this year's State of the Union address. President Clinton 
told Congress that he is seeking a treaty to verify the existing ban on biological 
weapons and thus to "enforce" the ban. The Clinton Administration's proposal here 
provides for no enforcement whatsoever, and the verification envisaged— every com- 
petent scientist will tell you— cannot work. 

This leads to the third lesson, that the global spread of technology is a force far 
too powerful, too elemental, to be stopped with dikes and dams built with the parch- 
ment of arms control treaties. Sometimes these treaties help to reinforce and keep 
on track good intentions. But they can be by-passed even by relatively friendly coun- 
tries, and can be violated— usually with impunity— by dictatorships. We did not 
punish North Korea for violating the Non-Proliferation Treaty it had signed. The 
Clinton Administration rewarded North Korea with the gift of oil deliveries (which 
Congress is being asked to pay for) and with the gift of two new nuclear reactors 
(which the Administration presses our allies to pay for). 

Now my last point— the lessons we ought to teach. If halting nuclear proliferation 
was as high a priority for the United States as the talk and complaining here in 
town pretends, the United States would seek to convince other countries intent on 
nuclear arms that acquiring these arms costs more than it is worth. I nstead we pur- 
chase ambiguous promises from these countries by offering handsome gifts. We pur- 
chased an ambiguous promise from North Korea to halt their illicit bomb program 
with the billion dollar gifts I just mentioned. My prediction, Mr. Chairman, is that 
we will do the same for I ndia. The Administration will seek to minimize the impact 
of the economic sanctions (mandated in 1994 by Congress): and Congress will come 
under fierce pressure from the business community to wink and to blink. The Presi- 
dent, as he has already announced, will try to cajole India into signing the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty. Perhaps some compromise in the treaty language will 
be offered to New Delhi; a compromise sweetened with new US computer sales to 
India, more US technical assistance, more aid. And when this treaty is signed by 
India, it will be presented by the White House press office as a victory over pro- 
liferation. 

And, by the way, we will have taught a lesson to Pakistan, to Iran, to every aspi- 
rant for building some nuclear bombs. Go ahead! Carefully design a series of five 
or seven tests and let the American tongue-lashing roll over you. Then sign the 
Comprehensive Test Ban. Hold out the tin cup for US aid, J apanese aid, European 
aid; and make the donations pile in by going along with the charade that this Test 
Ban will somehow prevent you from building an arsenal of the weapons you just 
tested. 

Let me not end, however, on so pessimistic a note. Nuclear proliferation has been 
slowed down significantly by American policy since the beginning of the nuclear age. 
Each administration has contributed some successes and some mistakes to this 
long-term policy. Let's learn from the mistakes to enhance our success rate. 

To date, the only response from Administration officials has been shock that their 
diplomatic counterparts in India were not more forthcoming with their plans. J ohn 
Holum, the Acting Undersecretary of State for Arms Control and International Se- 
curity Affairs, commented that India had promised restraint in the nuclear area 
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until it completed its review. Not all countries find it in their interest to telegraph 
their punches: that is not an adequate explanation— that is not an adequate excuse. 

This is just the latest example of the Clinton Administration reacting to foreign 
policy developments, instead of shaping them according to a coherent foreign policy. 
The Administration has lurched from one crisis to another, acting on an ad hoc 
basis according to the developments of the moment, confusing our allies and 
emboldening rogue nations. North Korea was emboldened to further the develop- 
ment of their nuclear weapons capabilities: Saddam Hussein was emboldened to 
strengthen his position in northern Iraq: and now India has been emboldened to 
conduct nuclear tests near the border of Pakistan. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you, Dr. Ikle. A very wise state- 
ment. 

Representative Solarz, thank you for joining us. I appreciate your 
being here. The floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF HON. STEPHEN J . SOLARZ, FORMER U.S. 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM NEWYORK 

Mr. Solarz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is good to 
be here and to see some of my old friends on the other side of the 
table. 

Let me begin by paying tribute to you for your exquisite sense 
of timing in scheduling the hearing this afternoon. If it is true, as 
I am told it is, that you picked this date for the hearing several 
weeks ago, it strongly suggests that unlike the CIA, unlike the 
State Department, unlike the Pentagon, unlike the White House, 
unlike even our embassy in New Delhi, you knew what lay ahead. 
And that is a truly impressive feat. 

Senator Brownback. If this panel had been invited at that point 
in time, I would take credit for that. We had planned a different 
type of hearing; unfortunately, it went another route. 

Mr. Solarz. Let me also say, Mr. Chairman, particularly in light 
of some of the observations I will offer toward the end of my testi- 
mony, that I fully share the concerns which have been expressed 
by all of the members of the committee, as well as the previous wit- 
nesses and the administration. 

The events which have taken place in India in the last couple of 
days are, to put it mildly, not a very positive development. It will 
stimulate an overt nuclear arms race on the Subcontinent. It will 
almost certainly lead to a decision by Pakistan to test its own nu- 
clear devices. It has put a deep chill on I ndo-American relations. 
And it could easily lead to a significant downward spiral in the re- 
lationship between the world's most powerful and the world's most 
populous democracies. 

Under these circumstances, and particularly given the manda- 
tory character of the sanctions that were enacted a few years ago, 
the President clearly had no choice but to impose the sanctions 
which were required by American law. Yet it is important, I think, 
to keep in mind that however unwanted and unhelpful these tests 
may have been from an American perspective, they do not really 
tell us anything we have not already known for close to a quarter 
of a century about I ndia's nuclear program. 

Now, the chances that India will totally abandon its nuclear op- 
tion under existing circumstances, however desirable that would 
be— and it clearly would be desirable— are somewhere between nil 
and negligible— probably closer to the former than to the latter. At 
the same time, I think it is probably fair to say that the prolonged 
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application of these sanctions, especially if they lead to a suspen- 
sion of lending to India by the World Bank and the other inter- 
national financial institutions, could put the relationship between 
the United States and India into a deep freeze for a prolonged pe- 
riod of time in a way that cannot possibly serve our longer-term po- 
litical, economic, humanitarian, and even strategic interests. 

Yet it is also clear, I think, that absent some change in Indian 
policy, there is no prospect whatsoever that the administration 
would request, or that the Congress would enact, legislation to re- 
peal or waive the sanctions imposed by the Glenn amendment. 

So what can be done? Senator Biden asked if there was any new 
thinking here. 

Is there a way out of this mess? Can we find a formula accept- 
able to both the United States and India which would simulta- 
neously enable us to advance our nonproliferation objectives and 
avoid a deepening and downward spiral in our bilateral relation- 
ship with I ndia? 

I believe there is a way to reconcile these seemingly conflicting 
objectives in a way that would be entirely consistent with our na- 
tional interests and values. But first, and very briefly, some home 
truths. Because this is, I think, a moment when we ne^ to go back 
to basics and to consider not only what is desirable, but what is 
possible. Too much is at stake to let our policy be shaped by either 
legitimate outrage or wishful thinking. 

From an American perspective, it would obviously be desirable, 
as Senator Helms and others have suggested, if India entirely 
abandoned its nuclear weapons program. India, of course, has said 
that it would forego its nuclear option in the context of universal 
nuclear disarmament. 

The truth of the matter is, as we all know, that China is not 
going to give up its nuclear weapons so long as Russia has them. 
And Russia will not give them up so long as we have them. And 
we are certainly not going to give them up so long as there are 
rogue regimes like Iran and Iraq which are trying to obtain them. 
And even if Iran and Iraq did not exist, we all know there is no 
way the Senate would ever ratify a treaty, nor should it, which is 
not verifiable. And no such treaty would be verifiable. 

Some will say that just as other countries, such as Germany, 
j apan and Korea, that have also faced nuclear armed adversaries 
have unilaterally foregone a nuclear option, so too should India. 
Yet, if you think about it, each of these other countries, particu- 
larly Germany, j apan and Korea, has been placed under the Amer- 
ican nuclear umbrella. And I see no indication whatsoever that we 
have been prepared, in the past or in the future, to give such a 
commitment to I ndia. 

Yet without such an assurance, and perhaps even with it, I fear 
that so long as a nuclear armed China continues to hold large 
swathes of Indian territory, there will be no way to convince India 
to unilaterally abandon its nuclear project. 

So what can be done? 

After the dust settles, I believe we should invite India to join the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty as a declared nuclear weapons 
state, and to simultaneously sign the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty, the Missile Technology Control Regime, and to join in a 
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new treaty banning the unsaf^uarded production of fissile mate- 
rial. This would of course r^uire an amendment to the NPT. But 
if it were amended to permit India, and presumably Pakistan, to 
join the NPT as a declared nuclear weapons state, I believe that 
India— which would at long last be treated on an equal basis with 
the other members of the nuclear club— would accept and would be 
willing not only to join the NPT but to sign the CTBT, the MTCR 
and a new treaty banning the unsafeguarded production of fissile 
material. 

Looked at in these terms, the real issue is whether we want a 
nuclear-armed India, constrained by the nonproliferation provisions 
of the NPT, the CTBT, the MTCR and a treaty prohibiting the 
unsafeguarded production of fissile material, or whether we would 
prefer a nuclear-armed India which is unconstrained by the inter- 
national nonproliferation r^ime. 

Now, the argument against this approach, obviously, is that it 
would send the wrong signal about the determination of the U.S. 
and the international community to prevent nuclear proliferation. 

I n the abstract, as we have just heard, this argument has consider- 
able merit. But looked at closely, I believe that it is not very con- 
vi nd ng. 

The truth is that it is impossible to think of a single country that 
is now trying to obtain nuclear weapons, such as I raq or I ran, that 
would desist from their effort to produce or acquire such devices 
merely because of the prolonged application of sanctions against 
India. If far more comprehensive sanctions against Iraq and Iran 
have not convinced them to abandon their nuclear ambitions, I 
rather doubt that sanctions against I ndia will do so. 

Conversely, I find it hard to believe that the admission of India 
as a declarea nuclear power to the NPT, combined with India's ac- 
ceptance of the CTBT, the MTCR and a new treaty prohibiting the 
unsafeguarded production of fissile material would induce any 
country that is not already trying to obtain nuclear weapons to em- 
bark on a nuclear weapons program they had previously eschewed. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, let 
me just say that as we all know, the perfect is often the enemy of 
the good. I n this case, by eschewing an unachievable perfection, we 
may be able to achieve a demonstrable good by bringing India 
largely into the international nonproliferation regime in a way that 
would justify, after they took these actions, a decision to waive 
these sanctions, thereby avoiding a totally counterproductive and 
perhaps quasi-permanent downturn in the I ndo-American relation- 
ship. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much, Mr. Solarz. 

We will go through a round of questioning, where each member 
will have 5 minutes to question. And we would appreciate short, 
concise answers, if that would be possible, as well, so we can get 
in as many questions as possible. 

Mr. Woolsey, let me start with you if I could. You had stated 
sometime back, perhaps clairvoyantly as well, that the most likely 
flash point in the world for nuclear war is the Asian subcontinent. 
Obviously, with the recent developments this week, whether you 
foresaw those or not or just the confluence of events, do you believe 
that will move on forward, that Pakistan will be able to resist set- 
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ting off a nuclear weapon? And do you have any advice for us on 
dealing with either Pakistan or China at this point, given the state 
of events now set up by I ndia? 

Mr. WooLSEY. I believe I said that when I was Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence several years ago, Mr. Chairman, and I believe it 
is even more true today. The fact that neither India nor Pakistan 
threatens the United States, and therefore we are not intimately 
involved in this in the same way we are, for example, in protecting 
our troops in South Korea from a potential North Korean weapon 
of mass destruction— even though that is in fact the case— it seems 
to me that if one looks at it objectively from the point of view of 
where in the world might a nuclear weapon most likely be used in 
anger by a government in combat— set aside terrorism for a mo- 
ment— I thought several years ago, and I think now, that the Asian 
subcontinent, and particularly an I ndian-Pakistani war, would be 
the most likely circumstance. 

One has now, with the BJ P, a strongly religious/nationalist 
party. One has the festering dispute over Kashmir. One has the 
history of 1947. And one has three wars since then. 

The one halfway bright spot— I would not put it more than 
that— is that these are, at least up until now, two more or less ra- 
tional states, and most of the time both of them are democracies. 
And the possibility of some type of long-term stand-off is certainly 
what one would hope for, if we cannot have a better solution. Nei- 
ther one is a rogue r^ime in the same sense that, say. North 
Korea or I raq is. But it is still a very serious circumstance. 

I think the cutting edge of the problem here now is Pakistan. I 
think if I were a Pakistani politician, I would feel under exactly the 
same type of pressure that the Prime Minister said he was, appar- 
ently in the conversation with President Clinton in the last day or 
so. This is Pakistan's traditional enemy. Pakistan is outnumbered 
10 to 1 by India. And India's technology is better on most major 
matters. And I ndia has now tested. 

So, it will be a real act of statesmanship and courage for the 
Pakistani Government to forego testing. And in my judgment, we 
should do everything we can to try to encourage that. I would sug- 
gest including making it clear that many in Congress and the ad- 
ministration would stand behind repeal of the Pressler amendment 
if Pakistan were willing to forego testing. 

I think it is worth a great deal of hard effort right now. I do not 
know that it would succeed. My hunch is it is considerably less 
likely to succeed than not. But it is worth a good college try. 

Senator Brownback. That is a good point. 

Are we, in a long-term basis now, past the bipolar world? Are we 
heading into this sort of clashes of various civilizations that the 
United States is going to have to prepare differing types of re- 
sponses to head that off? 

Mr. WooLSEY. I hope not. I have been a long-time admirer of 
Sam Huntington. But I believe that thesis is somewhat overdrawn. 

I think that— and I hope I ndia and Pakistan are not the first major 
exception— generally speaking, democracies do not go to war with 
one another. And the spread of democracy in the world has been, 
indirectly at least, a move toward peace. 
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I think that people of different cultures— any of the half dozen 
or so that the Huntington thesis has emphasized may clash— I 
think the peoples of those cultures can work things out between 
themselves. And with our help and the help of our friends and 
more prosperous allies, including Europe and Japan, I think we 
can help avoid hostilities in places like the Asian subcontinent. 

But it takes continual effort. It is a lot of work. And this last few 
days has been a big setback. 

Senator Brownback. Senator Robb. 

Senator Robb. Thank you, M r. Chairman. 

Mr. Solarz, provocative as usual, stimulating. Let me play the 
devil's advocate for just a minute with you, and suggest that the 
plan that you have suggested— and I fully appreciate the wisdom 
of the perfect being the enemy of the good, and we frequently see 
that in other situations where we are sometimes just too stubborn 
to recognize that part of a loaf is better than no loaf at all, so I 
do not take issue with your basic premise, but would you not sug- 
gest to other wannabes as members of the nuclear club a rather 
different scenario than they might believe was in their best interest 
by, in effect, saying you are free to bully your way into the club, 
and if you can make it through all of the obstacles that we in the 
international community put up for you, then we will put out the 
welcome mat and you will get a locker number and the whole 9 
yards? 

J ust respond to that if you would, please. 

Mr. Solarz. Senator, I do not deny the force of that argument. 
In the abstract, I think it in fact is a compelling argument. What 
I am trying to suggest is that in the particulars of the case that 
confronts us, not just with India but with the countries that we 
know are trying to obtain nuclear weapons, I do not believe, if you 
think about it hard and deeply, that it is likely to produce the re- 
sult which at first blush, as your argument suggests, it will 
produce. 

Because who are we really talking about here? Essentially, we 
are talking about Iran and perhaps to some extent Iraq. I gather 
Iraq seems to have momentarily stopped its nuclear weapons pro- 
gram, but no one doubts it will resume doing so as soon as it feels 
it has the chance, in spite of the sanctions that have been imposed 
against it. 

And my point here is that we already have far more comprehen- 
sive sanctions against I ran, which have been imposed to a large ex- 
tent precisely because of their nuclear weapons program. Those 
sanctions— and I am not suggesting we lift them, because I do not 
think under existing circumstances we should— but those sanctions 
have apparently not succeeded in inducing Iran to give up its nu- 
clear weapons program. And I see no indication that they are about 
to do so. 

Consequently, I fail to see how lifting sanctions against India in 
the context of India's agreeing to all of these other things, which 
so far they have not agreed to do, would send the clear signal to 
Iran or Iraq that it is permissible for them to continue with their 
nuclear weapons program because you know and I know— and I 
would hope the Iranians know, and I believe they do know— that 
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so long as they continue their nuclear weapons program, far more 
comprehensive sanctions will remain in place by the U.S. 

So, I think, set against these considerations, the ones you have 
advanced and the ones I have advanced, there is another set of re- 
alities which need to betaken into account. And that is, is it in the 
long-term political, economic, humanitarian, and strategic interests 
of the U.S. to have a frigid relationship with India for the next 20 
years? 

I do not think anybody here thinks that it is. 

Senator Robb. I ndeed, it is clear that the United States and most 
of those who consider themselves friends of India were working in 
exactly the opposite direction. 

Mr. SoLARZ. Right. If we could get India to agree to abandon its 
nuclear weapons program and do all of these other things, without 
admitting them as a declared nuclear power to the NPT, I would 
be next in line after Senator Helms and yourself and the chairman 
and others in celebrating. I think it would be wonderful. 

What I am trying to suggest is we have tried that approach for 
close to 25 years. It has not worked. I think we can get India into 
these agreements if we recognize them as a nuclear power. And if 
we were to do that, I do not think we would be saying anything 
to the world it did not already know for over two decades. Every- 
body knows India and Pakistan have nuclear weapons. Better 
sometimes to adjust to reality if by so adjusting you can get some 
significant progress on relate issues than continue to sort of bay 
into the wind like a wolf, hoping that the prey will fall into your 
clutches when there is no chance that it will do so. 

Senator Robb. I see my time has expired. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. Senator Robb. 

Senator Helms. 

Senator Helms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to direct a question to the Hon. Ambassador, and perhaps 
to Fred Ikle, as well. Now, as I understand it— and if I am not cor- 
rect about this— when India detonated the two low-yield devices 
this morning, neither of were detected by the United States; is that 
your understanding, as well? 

Mr. WooLSEY. I believe that is true. Senator Helms. But I am 
not certain of that. I have not had any direct contact or information 
from the people who would know. But I believe it is the case that 
we all learned about it through the I ndian announcement. 

Senator Helms. Well, let us assume just for the purpose of dis- 
cussion that it is true. In that case, I want you to think with me 
what in your opinion— and both of you are experts— are the impli- 
cations for this for verifying the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty? 

Mr. WooLSEY. I will take a first cut at that. Senator Helms. 

I believe that a zero-yield comprehensive test ban treaty is ex- 
traordinarily difficult, to the point of near impossibility and pos- 
sibly to the point of impossibility, to verify from afar. I suppose I 
do not have a view yet on how verifiable it would be with a very 
large number of extremely intrusive presences in a country, with 
sensors and the like at many, many locations. But if one gets down, 
let us say, below a few hundred tons, down into a few tons of equiv- 
alent high explosives in a very small experimental nuclear detona- 
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tion, I think verifying that through such things as seismic sensors 
and the like is virtually impossible. 

Now, frankly, I would have preferred a CTBT— if we were going 
to have one— with a yield permitted something below a kiloton. I 
do not know how many tons would have work^, but I believe the 
possibility of maintaining the reliability of the stockpile would have 
been greater with the possibility of some of these very low yields. 
And most importantly, in a way, I think the possibility of ensuring 
that we could disarm and neutralize small terrorist weapons, 
roughly constructed, primitive nuclear weapons, would be much 
greater if we were able to have yields down in this sub-kiloton 
range be legal and proper under the treaty. 

With the yield at zero, I have very serious doubts that we would 
be able to verify. It is difficult to go into many of the details of this 
in open session. And anyway, you are talking to a lawyer/history 
major here, not a physicist. But this is something that I think de- 
serves extremely careful and thorough study, especially because of 
the zero-yield part of the CTBT. 

Senator Helms. I agree with you. And I want to ask you and 
Fred Ikle— and maybe Steve will want to chime in— do you think 
that the Test Ban T reaty is effectively verifiable, yes or no? 

Mr. WooLSEY. I have a hard time giving an absolute yes or no 
answer on that. But with a zero yield, I am skeptical to the point 
of just about saying it is unverifiable. I am willing to listen toother 
views. I am willing to look at what types of extremely intrusive 
verification procedures might be proposed. So I am not ready to 
plant my flag in the sand here today and say it simply cannot be 
verified. But I am quite far along the spectrum in that direction. 
Senator Helms. 

Senator Helms. So am I . 

Fred? 

Dr. Ikle. I do not think it is effectively verifiable if effective 
means low yield and if it means you have to have evidence on 
which you could act. But if I would be permitted, despite the yellow 
light, to also answer the gentleman on my left who argued rather 
persuasively that Indians cannot be easily dislodged from the 
course they are set on; I would say it sometimes happens. Brazil 
and Argentina were on the track of building nuclear weapons. They 
both gave it up. South Africa was. 

On another issue, my friend, Steve Solarz, and I were totally in 
agreement: the only solution for the nuclear and biological pro- 
grams in I raq is a change in regime. 

Now, if you reward the Bj P with all these treaties, which cannot 
be verified in the fine detail, then we entrench and empower them. 
If, in contrast, our sanctions make things go a bit sour in India, 
and instead the people in the streets of New Delhi and Bombay do 
not dance and celebrate the nuclear tests, but demonstrate like 
they do now in Indonesia, you may get a regime again, as we had 
in India before, which is much more restrained, which will pull 
things back; they will not go down to zero, I agree, but we will ac- 
complish more. 

Senator Helms. I ask unanimous consent that Steve have an op- 
portunity to comment, too. 

Senator Brownback. Absolutely. 
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Senator Helms. But before I do that, I want to make clear that 
my question is prompted by the administration's claim that it is ef- 
fectively verifiable. And I do not believe it is. And I do not think 
the American people ought to be misled on that point. 

Steve? 

Mr. SoLARZ. Thank you, Senator and Mr. Chairman. Three very 
brief points. 

First, on the verifiability of the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, 

I was no longer here when that came up. I had been involuntarily 
retired, so I am really not fully competent to address the question. 
But I will say this. I do not believe we should sign on to any arms 
control treaties which we do not believe are verifiable. 

Dr. I KLE. We would not have any treaties then. 

Senator Helms. Now we are getting down to the nitty-gritty, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. SoLARz. We can differ about whether a particular treaty is 
verifiable. From my view, a principal position is that if it is not 
verifiable, we should not enter into it. 

As for the other points, I do not think we would be rewarding 
India if India agreed to sign the various international proliferation 
regimes. I think that has been an objective of American policy for 
some time. And I think it is far better to have India constrained 
by the provisions embodied in these treaties than to have them out- 
side them. 

Finally, if the prolonged application of American sanctions 
against India produces demonstrations, if I know anything about 
my Indian friends, those demonstrations are much more likely to 
be in front of the American embassy than in front of the Prime 
Minister's residence. 

Senator Helms. Next-to-the-last word, Fred. 

Dr. I KLE. It is a risky cause whichever way we go. But making 
the nuclear testing a portal to become a great power status could 
stimulate others. Maybe not in this decade, but in the next decade. 
Brazil again comes to mind. They are capable of building nuclear 
weapons. Who knows how things will develop in Nigeria. They 
make a claim to Security Council membership. So instead of closing 
a door, we tend to open it and make it attractive to walk through 
it. 

Senator Helms. All right. 

And quickly. Ambassador? 

Mr. WooLSEY. I tend to agree with Dr. I kle on this point. 

Senator Helms. Very well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much. Senator Helms. 

Senator Feinstein. 

Senator Feinstein. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome, gentlemen. And, M r. Solarz, good to see you again. 

Mr. Woolsey, help me understand some of this. Because, like 
other members, I have seen some pretty sophisticated satellite 
photos, particularly in desert areas, where you can virtually iden- 
tify a single individual. You have said that it is not possible to ver- 
ify the explosion of a device of a kiloton or below, and yet Hiro- 
shima was 10 to 15 kilotons. And I can see the devastation that 
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was done at Hiroshima. So if we cannot, either by satellite photos 
or human intelligence, tell if huge— oh, I have lost the word for 
what you carry wires in or implanted under the desert; I have just 
lost the word— but if we cannot detect the wiring 

Mr. WooLSEY. Those are seismic sensors, right, yes. 

Senator Feinstein. If we cannot detect unusual movements 
around the facility, I would have to assume that the nuclear facili- 
ties in both I ndia and Pakistan are sort of on a constant watch now 
with what we all know is possible in this area of the world, and 
yet this could not be detect^. And it makes me wonder, you know, 
if Senator Helms really was not correct that this means that we 
really cannot have any kind of meaningful verification, because ob- 
viously most of these explosions or detonations are going to be to 
avoid knowledge of others. 

Mr. WooLSEY. Senator Feinstein, this is a question of degree. 
Again, you are getting this from a lawyer/history major, but I will 
tell you at least my 

Senator Feinstein. No, I am not a lawyer; I am a history major, 
too. 

Mr. WooLSEY. I meant me. I am the lawyer/history major. 

Senator Feinstein. Oh, I see. 

Mr. WooLSEY. That is why I am saying this with a sense of hesi- 
tancy, because you really ought to be getting this from a physicist. 
But, first of all, tests will be undertaken underground. Second, if 
one decouples the nuclear device from the surrounding ground, by 
detonating it in either an artificially constructed cavern or a natu- 
ral cave of some sort, that radically reduces the amount of seismic 
activity that the test produces. 

This is a question of degree. And it depends probably in part on 
how near the test site would be to some sensors that might be de- 
ployed. It depends on a number of factors of that sort. And clearly 
a 1-kiloton test is going to be easier to verify than a 100-ton test. 
So there is sort of a sliding scale here. 

My concern is that the CTBT is set at absolute zero. And there 
are things, useful things, one can learn from the point of view of 
developing nuclear weapons in tests of, let us say, tens of tons or 
a few hundred tons, well below the l-kiloton level. So what I was 
referring to was the possibility that under a CTBT, India or, if it 
should sign one, some country that we know would cheat, such as 
say North Korea or Iraq, could take a public posture that it was 
abiding by the treaty, but in reality be undertaking some tests. 
They would not be as useful as large tests, but they could be ex- 
tremely useful in perfecting nuclear weapons and in maintaining 
their reliability and the like. 

So I would simply encourage the committee, as this issue comes 
up, to get a spectrum of scientific opinion from physicists, includ- 
ing, if I may say so, people who are retired from places like Liver- 
more and Los Alamos, not only people who are there now, and to 
get a full spectrum of views about verifiability and what would be 
required. 

The reason I was not willing to go the entire way on Senator 
Helms' question is I think this could vary with the number of sen- 
sors that were deployed, the degree of intrusiveness and the like. 
But at this level of zero yield, which is being negotiated— and we 
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were not always on that wicket; there were other important coun- 
tries that wanted somewhat higher levels, above zero but well 
below a kiloton— if we had done that, verification would be easier. 
At zero, I think it may be difficult, as I said, to the point of virtual 
impossibility. 

Senator Feinstein. One more quick question. 

Senator Brownback. Sure. 

Senator Feinstein. The good Doctor mentioned something that, 
Mr. Solarz, Steve, I would like you to comment on. One has to spec- 
ulate on why now. Why was this done now? Things seems to have 
been engaging into some period of rapprochement between the two 
countries. The only kind of new addition is a new party in power. 
And therefore, as the good Doctor speculated, American policy is 
left with the concept that there is now a ruling government in 
India which is very different in its approach to these matters, and 
would cause some major alarm for us in developing a poliq' to deal 
with a country, a democracy, a booming economy, a very significant 
country as a friend of the United States. 

Would you comment on that, and do you agree? 

Mr. Solarz. It is a very thoughtful question. And my answer is 
that, as best I can determine. Senator, the decision had much more 
to do with the imperatives of domestic politics than the require- 
ments of nuclear strategy. It resulted, I think, from several factors. 
First, you have a narrowly based government, with a fragile coali- 
tion of eight different parties, and a relatively small margin in the 
Lok Sabah, the Indian lower house. 

In order to create that coalition and to stitch together this dis- 
parate governing majority, the Bj P, which constitutes the main 
phalanx in this political formation, was obligated to back away 
from most of the essential planks in its party platform, precisely 
because those planks were very controversial in a domestic political 
context. 

For example, they abandoned their commitment to build a Flindu 
temple on the site of the Babri Massid, the Muslim mosque that 
had previously been destroyed. They walked away from their com- 
mitment to have a comprehensive secular code that would apply to 
all of the groups in India, as distinguished from the current ar- 
rangement in which the Muslims are governed for social and family 
matters by Islamic law. And they put on hold their commitment to 
r^eal Article 370 of the Indian Constitution, which accords a spe- 
cial status to Kashmir. 

The one element of their party platform which distinguished 
them from the other parties, which they had not definitively 
walked away from, was the commitment to make India a declared 
or overt nuclear power. Unlike the other provisions, however, 
which were all very controversial, in an Indian political context, 
the commitment to go overtly nuclear was actually, and as we can 
see from the events of the last 2 days, quite popular. I mean, this 
has been supported, rightly or wrongly, not only by their own activ- 
ists, but even by the opposition, by and large, and by the Indian 
press. 

So I think they saw in this an opportunity to solidify their posi- 
tion by taking an action that would be widely approved. 
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And, finally, even though those of us who run for office periodi- 
cally tend, over the years, to get a little bit cynical, one can never 
completely dismiss the extent to which, from time to time, there 
are parties and political leaders who believe what they say. And I 
think the BJ P, and particularly the current Prime Minister, genu- 
inely believe that India, as they see it, is a great power, it is a 
great civilization, it does face threats which look much more seri- 
ous to them than they perhaps do to us. And I think he genuinely 
felt the time had come for India to come out of the nuclear closet 
and openly demonstrate its nuclear capabilities. 

Now, I gather, in his previous incarnation as Prime Minister, 
which last&l about 12 days or so, he wanted to move in that direc- 
tion, but was told, according to reports in today's press, by the 
technocrats that they did not want to go ahead with an explosion 
until his government received a vote of confidence in the Lok 
Sabah. It never got that vote of confidence. 

Now, I think he felt he had gotten that vote of confidence, he had 
a governing majority, and why wait. And in the internal discus- 
sions that must have taken place about what to do here, I suspect 
the argument must have been made that in terms of the inter- 
national implications of such an action, in terms of its implications 
for the I ndo-American relationship, no time is a good time. It will 
generate a furor no matter when they do it, so let us get it behind 
us and move on. Show the faithful that we keep our commitments 
when we can, solidify our position in the Parliament, and dem- 
onstrate to the rest of the world that we are entitled to do the same 
things that China and Russia and the U.S. and others have done 
to protect their security. 

That, I would imagine, is why thw came to the decision they did. 

I do not believe it reflected a careful strategic analysis. Indeed, one 
of the reasons I think we were put off and did not anticipate this 
is that when the government was established, at the same time 
that they said we are putting all these other commitments on 
hold— on the mosque, on 370, on the secular code for the Mus- 
lims— they also said, with respect to the nuclear project, we are 
going to appoint a commission to study it, with a view toward in- 
ducting nuclear weapons into the Indian arsenal. 

But that was almost universally regarded by our people as an I n- 
dian version of the classic political technique in our country, where 
executives appoint commissions to avoid having to make decisions. 
And, in any case, we certainly thought, if they did make the deci- 
sion, they would wait until the study had been completed. My im- 
pression is the study has not even commenced. Or, if it is has, it 
has not gotten very far. 

So, if you ask me why they did it and why they did it now, that 
is basically what I think is the reason. 

Senator Feinstein. I think Dr. I kle wanted to say something. 

Senator Brownback. Yes, Dr. I kle, we wanted to hear from you, 
as wel I . 

Dr. I KLE. Yes, I have a very brief point. Another possibility is, 
in addition to the political reasons that I largely agree with, that 
the timing was also primed by the very desire of this government 
to have good and expanding economic and technical relations with 
the United States, out they found themselves under pressure to 
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sign this CTBT, this comprehensive test ban, and they did not 
want to stop their nuclear ambition, as Steve Solarz correctly says. 

How do you get out of it? You do your tests and get it over with, 
and then you sign the Test Ban and you continue with the eco- 
nomic expansion and relations with the United States. So, paradox- 
ically, the pressure on the CTBT could have accelerated the deci- 
sion to test. 

Senator Brown back. That seems to make some sense to me. Be- 
cause although what you say. Representative Solarz, makes some 
good sense about here is a political party complying with a promise 
that they had made during the campaign, and it is one we can do 
and we are going to get it done, but they did five tests of weap- 
ons— three yesterday and two today— which would also seem to sig- 
nify not only a domestic political component, but also a component 
of saying we want to get past the Test Ban Treaty, let us get all 
this done, let us get all the data we need; we will be a certifiable 
power; therefore, we have accomplished what we want to, and we 
can move on forward— that there was also a military objective, 
along with the domestic one. 

Mr. Solarz. I think that is a very intriguing analysis. And if in 
fact India now indicates that it will sign the CTBT on the same 
basis as the other signatories, I think that would tend to confirm 
the accuracy of what Dr. I kle has suggested. 

But if India, as it turns out, is not prepared to sign the CTBT 
for the same reasons it has not signed it until now, which I suspect 
is likely to be the case, then I would think, in retrospect, it would 
turn out that analysis is not accurate. So, the proof will be in the 
pudding. 

My view has been— and I may be wrong here, but my view has 
been that we could get I ndia to sign the CTBT if we could get them 
admitted to the NPT as a declared nuclear power. Because I think 
one of the major motivations for the India nuclear weapons pro- 
gram has been the extent to which, politically and psychologically, 
they have genuinely felt diminished and discriminate against by 
virtue of the fact that the rest of the world treats China and the 
other members of the nuclear club differently. And I think if they 
were accorded that equal status, which they believe as a great civ- 
ilization and country they are entitled to, that most of their objec- 
tions to these other treaties would vanish very quickly. 

Senator Brownback. My problem with that analysis— and I un- 
derstand your point, and I think it is well made— is you seem to 
set the template for other nations that seek to do that same route, 
whether it is the Iranians or if it is the Brazilians, in the future. 
You almost say, OK, you want to get in the club, here is the way 
to do it. And it is a very dangerous mode. 

Plus, if I might point out, I have been notified that the Indians 
have offered to sign the CTBT today, but only as a declared nuclear 
power. 

Mr. Solarz. Well, I would say to you. Senator— and, you know, 
we are talking about a very complex question; obviously there are 
good arguments on both sides— I would say to you the difference 
between India— and, by the way, everything I said to India more 
or less applies to Pakistan— the difference between India and Paki- 
stan and Brazil or Nigeria, for example, is that everybody knows 
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India and Pakistan have had nuclear weapons for a long time— 
India longer than Pakistan. So, it is not as if a country which has 
never had them suddenly develops them and then we say, OK, join 
the nuclear club. These people have been de facto members of the 
nuclear club for a long time. 

Yet, by virtue of the fact that they are not in the NPT, they have 
no legal obligation to refrain from exporting nuclear weapons or 
nuclear weapons technology. And therefore, I think admitting India 
and Pakistan as declared nuclear powers does not tell the world 
anything the world did not already know. I think a distinction in 
that sense can be made between India and Pakistan and these 
other countries. 

And, finally, the Indian and the Pakistani nuclear programs 
clearly emanate from what are directly perceived serious threats to 
their security— in the case of India, first, from China; in the case 
of Pakistan, from India— which, in their view, requires them to 
have a nuclear deterrent. I do not see the same kind of analysis 
being applicable to Brazil or Nigeria. 

Senator Brownback. But to Iran it certainly would, Mr. Solarz. 

Mr. Solarz. On Iran, we have comprehensive sanctions, and I do 
not think the Iranians would believe for a moment that we are 
going to lift our sanctions against them if we were to do what I 
suggested vis-a-vis I ndia. 

Mr. WooLSEY. Mr. Chairman, just one sentence. 

Senator Brownback. Yes, please. 

Mr. WooLSEY. If I were the Prime Minister of Pakistan, I would 
say that is an interesting proposal and I would be willing to con- 
sider seriously joining the NPT, the CTBT, the MTCR and this new 
treaty barring unsafeguarded production of fissile material as soon 
as my five-test series is completed. 

Senator Brownback. This has been a very good panel. I appre- 
ciate all of your thoughts on it. I particularly appreciate the 
thought about repealing the Pressler amendment and its notion as 
a statement toward the Pakistanis that, please do not— and here 
is something we are going to try. We are going to look at that very 
carefully, very quickly, because I think time is absolutely of the es- 
sence on that. 

I might say, as well, I think our initial and our near-term goals 
have to be to assure Pakistan in order to forestall their testing of 
a nuclear device— of a premier, near-term action— that is some- 
thing that we have got to do in the utmost. I hope the President— 
and I understand from the administration's testimony today they 
will be calling for multilateral responses to India, and hopefully to 
push toward the rollback of the nuclear program, which to me is 
the standard we should push toward. 

And, finally, I hope we will consider U.S. actions to protect our- 
selves in broader, long-term interests the United States has. We 
are approaching, and I think have entered into now, a new phase 
of world history. And I think we are going to need to really be 
thinking about how do we respond in these sorts of circumstances. 
It is not as simple and clear perhaps as it was, and we have now 
entered the more complicated phase. 

Thank you very much. This was an excellent panel. 
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The hearing is adjourned. [Whereupon, at 4:35 p.m., the hearing 
was adjourned.] 



CRISIS IN SOUTH ASIA: 
PAKISTAN'S NUCLEAR TESTS 


WEDNESDAY, J UNE 3, 1998 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Near Eastern and South Asian 

Affairs, Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m. in Room 
SD-419, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Sam Brownback, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Brownback, Hagel, and Robb. 

Senator Brownback. In the interests of time and everybody's 
timely attendance that's here, I think we will go ahead and start 
the hearing. Senator Robb will be joining us shortly— he is coming 
from another meeting— and I think we will also be joined by some 
additional members as well. I appreciate all those in attendance 
and the witnesses that are here. 

It is a bit unusual that we are holding the hearing. It is a tough 
topic, and the Senate is not in session today in honor of Barry 
Goldwater and his funeral that is taking place, but we decided that 
the importance of the hearing was such that we wanted to go 
ahead and hold it today, but in deference to Senator Goldwater's 
funeral I wonder if you might all join me in a moment of silence 
just in recognition of him. 

[A moment of silence was observed.] 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. 

The world became a much less stable place just 3 short weeks 
ago. I do not think it is an exaggeration to say that as the world 
looks on, India and Pakistan are playing nuclear tic tac toe. South 
Asia is in a nuclear cold war and an unstable one at that. Neither 
State has a nuclear doctrine. Neither State has made a credible 
commitment to forswear first use. Indeed, neither State has prom- 
ised to end testing. Nuclear war, the horrible potential of it, is only 
a smal I step away. 

In May, I introduced an amendment to the Defense Department 
authorization bill repealing the Pressler amendment. In doing so, 

I hoped to give Pakistan a tangible alternative to conducting its 
own nuclear tests. My efforts, as well as incentives offered by the 
administration, were rebuffed. Needless to say, I am withdrawing 
my amendment to repeal Pressler and, at the same time, I intend 
to offer a resolution strongly condemning India and Pakistan for 
conducting these nuclear tests. 

However, the question before us today is simply what to do. 
While the imposition of wide-ranging sanctions was an inevitable 

( 51 ) 
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first step, given the Glenn amendment, we are going to have to 
look beyond sanctions to solve the current crisis. There are a num- 
ber of key steps which I believe we can take. It is not enough that 
the United States sanction India and Pakistan. We must get the 
international community to act in concert with us toward South 
Asia, and I am hopeful we can hear about some positive results 
even today at this hearing about United international action. 

We must begin to focus on the heart of the I ndia-Pakistan con- 
flict, Kashmir. We are not only talking about the fate of a disputed 
State in the Himalayas. We are talking about the national security 
interests of the United States and its allies, indeed, the rest of the 
world, in averting war. We plead with the leaders of India and 
Pakistan not to make any provocative moves or actions in or 
around Kashmir. 

I believe we must continue to engage India and Pakistan. To do 
otherwise would be folly. Yesterday, I met with the Pakistan Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee chairman, and tomorrow I will 
meet with the Indian ambassador to the United States. I am hope- 
ful, as well, that we can have a congressional delegation going to 
India and Pakistan to engage in a dialogue, a discussion with the 
leaders of those countries. 

Today's hearing is an indication of the concern we have in the 
Senate over events in South Asia. I look forward to a good discus- 
sion with our witnesses about, what do we do. 

We have with us today Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
East and South Asia, Hon. Karl Inderfurth; Dr. William Schneider, 
J r., president of International Planning Services, Inc. and an ad- 
junct fellow of the Hudson I nstitute— Dr. Schneider formerly 
served as Under Secretary of State for Security Assistance, Science 
and Technology— and, finally, we have Dr. Richard Haass, director 
of foreign poli^ studies at the Brookings Institute. Dr. Haass for- 
merly served as Senior Director for Near East and South Asia at 
the National Security Council. 

I am joined on the dias by several of my colleagues who I am de- 
lighted to have here with us today as well, and I would be happy 
to turn the floor over to Senator Robb for an opening statement. 
Senator Robb. 

Senator Robb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am a little out of 
breath, because I was racing over from another distinguished group 
gathering to discuss the same topic to which you and I and Sec- 
retary Inderfurth were all invited. The Center for Strategic Inter- 
national Studies is having an all-morning session, and because of 
the time of this hearing I moved my presentation up a little over 
there and came over here, but it is certainly timely and I thank 
you for calling this hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, let me begin by saying that Pakistan's decision to 
test last week was as predictable as it was lamentable. Islamabad 
and New Delhi are engaged in a test of wills that not only under- 
cuts concerned efforts these last few years to reinforce global non- 
proliferation regimes such as the NPT and the CTBT, but more 
critically raises the stark possibility of a fourth war between India 
and Pakistan since 1947. 

A few weeks ago, I mentioned Kashmir when Secretary 
Inderfurth appeared before the subcommittee, and again I would 
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like to urge American policymakers to focus their diplomacy on 
new ways to improve the situation there. There is no doubt in my 
mind that Kashmir is the spark for renewed, deadly, and wide- 
spread conflict between India and Pakistan. 

When the Permanent five foreign ministers gather tomorrow, 
after the meeting that the President and Secretary Albright are 
having this morning to consider what steps might be taken, I be- 
lieve it is imperative that they consider all the options for what can 
be done to cool the short-term fires, building on the line of control 
between Pakistan and India. 

Reports that conventional forces have already clashed there 
again in recent days are especially troubling. While defining a 
freeze in cap strategy to head off a nuclear arms race on the sub- 
continent is of primary importance, western nations need to forth- 
rightly address the most imminent threat and that, in my judg- 
ment, is a military confrontation over Kashmir. 

In the short term, Pakistan's exercise in nuclear chest-beating by 
law requires punitive action on our part, yet Islamabad deserves at 
least some measure of credit for receiving a high level U.S. delega- 
tion and listening to our concerns. I do not believe Pakistan would 
have tested on its own. Prime Minister Sharif, for a variety of rea- 
sons, was virtually compelled to respond to India's provocation for 
purely internal reasons, much as Prime Minister Vajpayee and the 
Pj P decided to test in the first place. 

Not that this makes any nation's decision to test any more excus- 
able. I had hoped that Pakistan would take the high road and not 
test, and I believe that they squandered an opportunity to gain un- 
paralleled support and respect from the international community. 
Unfortunately, the Pakistani people will now pay heavy economic 
price for the decision to move ahead on the nuclear front. 

Over the longer term, I believe a series of confidence-building 
measures designed to restore a semblance of order and stability in 
the region ought to be aggressively pursued by the administration 
to stem the tide of growing discord between India and Pakistan. 
Congress can help by giving the President the flexibility he needs 
in responding to the crisis at hand. 

The Glenn amendment rightly metes out punishment for testing. 
All bilateral economic and military assistance has been stricken 
and international loans and credits are clearly in doubt, given 
American opposition, but the President at this point does not have 
a free hand to act, since the law offers no waiver authority for the 
executive branch to implement policy as it sees fit in close consulta- 
tion with Congress in persuading India and Pakistan to step back 
from a missile and nuclear arms competition. 

The fact that Congress must pass another law to revoke com- 
prehensive sanctions now in place borders on invasion of the Presi- 
dent's constitutional prerogative to conduct foreign policy. Although 
I serve on all three national security committees, I do not believe 
that I am qualified, nor do I think anyone in the Senate is qualified 
to implement de facto control over our foreign policy in this region. 
In due course, it is my hope that the Congress will provide the 
President the statutory authority to act in this area in the best in- 
terest of the country. 
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Regarding the specific actions that might be taken, I am not at 
odds with some of the ideas I have heard directly from the adminis- 
tration officials and in the media. First, on testing, it makes sense 
to intensify bilateral and multilateral dialogue with both Pakistan 
and India. We should press for, but not expect any sign soon, both 
sides constraining the nuclear program specifically deciding not to 
weaponize their nuclear arsenals or produce and stockpile any 
weapons. 

Clearly, the comprehensive test ban membership and a fissile 
material cut-off should be on the agenda. 

Formalizing non-first-use pledges is an area worth exploring, 
even if the two sides have contrary views on the issue for now. 

In exchange, I think we need to elevate India's and Pakistan's 
political, economic, and security status in the world, short of wel- 
coming either member into the nuclear club at this time. 

The idea to help provide civilian nuclear power centers, perhaps 
in line with what we are doing in North Korea, is intriguing, but 
administration officials should not underestimate the enormous 
complexity of such a task. 

Second, on Kashmir we ought to bolster our intelligence collec- 
tions efforts to head off any potential confrontation between India 
and Pakistan regarding the territory in question. While we cannot 
impose a solution, we can help keep the respective conventional 
forces at a peaceful arm's length by undertaking a comprehensive 
information campaign on troop and missile movements, carefully 
watching military exercises, encouraging the use of existing hot 
line and promoting force structure transparency generally. 

I recognize the diplomatic sensitivities involved in encouraging a 
larger solution to Kashmir, but the difficult of solving the problem 
in my judgment should not deter the U.S. and the international 
community from taking this on as a high U.S. priority. 

We should not be afraid of failure in this particular area. Re- 
newed commitment on Kashmir, given the new and dangerous nu- 
clear context in which I ndia-Pakistan relations have now evolved 
may be the spur for new thinking on the subject. At least, I hope 
so. 

With these thoughts, Mr. Chairman, I look forward to hearing 
the testimony of Secretary Inderfurth, who will be integrally in- 
volved in the decisions in the months ahead, and I thank you. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. Senator Robb. That is a very 
thoughtful statement and a lot of good suggestions, and I hope the 
administration can respond to those and the ones that I put for- 
ward as well. 

We have been joined by Senator Flagel as well. Senator Flagel. 

Senator FIagel. Mr. Chairman, Thank you. I just wish to add my 
thanks to you and to our colleague. Senator Robb for your leader- 
ship on this issue and the timeliness of the hearing, and I look for- 
ward to hearing our witnesses. Thank you. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much. 

Secretary I nderfurth, thank you very much for joining us, and we 
look forward to your statement and some questions and answers 
afterwards. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. KARL INDERFURTH, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. INDERFURTH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Senator Robb, Sen- 
ator Hagel, may I just briefly join you in the moment of tribute to 
Senator Goldwater. A number of years ago I served on the staff of 
the Senate Intelligence Committee, and he was member of that 
committee. He was, without any doubt, an American original, and 
it was an honor and privilege for me to have some time to be asso- 
ciated with him on that committee, so I very much wanted to asso- 
ciate myself with that tribute. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, since I last testified 
before this committee only 21 days ago, events in South Asia have 
continued to proceed in a very dangerous direction. In addition to 
the series of nuclear tests conducted by India, Pakistan tested nu- 
clear devices on May 28 and May 30. India and Pakistan have de- 
clared themselves nuclear powers and made statements from which 
they have since backed away, but they intend to fit their ballistic 
missiles with nuclear warheads. 

Indian leaders have expressed their intention to conduct a na- 
tional security review to include plans for the development and 
possible deployment of nuclear weapons, a threshold that, if 
crossed, could cock the nuclear trigger. 

In Kashmir, there has been continuing worrisome activity along 
the Line of Control, including exchanges of fire and troop move- 
ments. Such events have been common in the past, and it is dif- 
ficult to determine the level of threat these most recent incidents 
pose. 

Neither side appears intent on provoking military confrontation, 
though we cannot rule out the possibility for further provocative 
steps by either side, and we remain concerned about the potential 
for miscalculation and escalation. We have informed both New 
Delhi and Islamabad about our concerns in this regard in the 
strongest possible terms. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, Pakistan's decision to test was not 
entirely unexpected and the administration and, in particular, the 
President worked diligently to try to persuade the Pakistani Gov- 
ernment to capture the political and moral high ground. The Presi- 
dent said it best. Pakistan missed a priceless opportunity to gain 
the world's support, appreciation, and assistance. Indeed, as Sen- 
ator Robb said, they squandered the opportunity. 

I am very grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, for all that you did in 
the 2-week period after India tested, including your introduction of 
legislation to repeal the Pressler amendment. While we did not suc- 
ceed in our ultimate objective, I believe we did the right thing and, 
in the process, established a benchmark for how the executive 
branch and the Congress can and should cooperate when important 
national interests are at stake. 

The back-to-back tests by India and Pakistan unquestionably 
represent a setback for the search for peace and stability in the 
South Asian subcontinent and, indeed, for the cause of global non- 
proliferation and moving towards a world where fewer States are 
relying on nuclear weapons for their greatness or for their defense. 

But that cause, if anything, is even more important today than 
it was even a few short weeks ago, before the Indian tests. The 
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United States is going to stay at it, and we are working very hard 
to come up with the most promising and appropriate next steps. 

Much as we responded to the I ndian tests, the United States has 
moved swiftly to invoke sanctions and to condemn Pakistan's recip- 
rocal tests. This type of behavior, Mr. Chairman, we find especially 
troubling, as it threatens to spiral out of control. 

Both I ndia and Pakistan have taken pains to assure us that they 
do not wish to start a conflict, yet when each has found itself the 
object of international outrage, it has acted provocatively in an ef- 
fort to get the other to respond, thereby shifting blame. We can 
only hope that the two countries realize where such behavior can 
lead, and that they cease and desist immediately lest this tit-for- 
tat cycle lead to military confrontation with potentially devastating 
consequences. 

In the short term, Mr. Chairman, we are focusing our efforts on 
ways to prevent further provocative acts to get both sides to end 
further tests and to prevent related escalation such as missile test- 
ing and deployment. We are encouraging the immediate resump- 
tion of direct dialogue between I ndia and Pakistan and are working 
to shore up the international nonproliferation regime. 

In the end, Mr. Chairman, no effort to restore regional stability 
and resolve I ndo-Pakistani tensions can be effective unless the 
brunt of the work is borne by India and Pakistan themselves. Now 
is the time for them to demonstrate to the world that they are re- 
sponsible nations capable of talking to one another and willing to 
address seriously the issues between them. 

These are sovereign nations, democracies both, and they must 
find ways to communicate, as they have in the past, particularly 
in view of the gravity of the current state of affairs. We and the 
rest of the international community urge them to do so. 

Now and for the foreseeable future, Mr. Chairman, we will en- 
force sanctions firmly, correctly, and promptly, in full compliance 
with the Glenn amendment and other legislative authorities. We 
will continue working to ensure the widest possible multilateral 
support for the steps we have taken. 

A vigorous enforcement regime will be necessary for India and 
Pakistan to perceive that their actions have seriously eroded their 
status in the international arena, it will have a substantial nega- 
tive impact on their economies, and that they have compromised 
rather than enhanced their security. 

We will firmly reject any proposal for India or Pakistan to join 
the nuclear nonproliferation treaty as a nuclear weapons state. We 
do not believe that nations should be rewarded for behavior that 
flies in the face of internationally accepted norms. At the same 
time, we do not wish to make international pariahs out of ether 
I ndia or Pakistan. 

We believe the purpose of these sanctions should be to influence 
behavior, not to simply punish for the sake of punishment. They 
should not be used to cause the economic collapse of either State, 
or prevent the meeting of basic humanitarian needs. Wherever pos- 
sible and as the law permits we should work to reduce adverse ef- 
fects on the competitiveness or operations of U.S. businesses. 

In the longer term, Mr. Chairman, we will seek international 
support for our goals, including the need to secure active and re- 
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sponsive, responsible adherence to international nonproliferation 
norms and a qualitative improvement in I ndo-Pakistani relations. 

We will be looking for both parties to take steps such as: 

• sign and ratify the Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
without delay or conditions; 

• halt production of fissile material and participate construc- 
tively in FMCT negotiations; 

• accept IAEA safeguards on all nuclear facilities; 

• agree not to deploy or test missile systems; 

• maintain existing restraints against sharing nuclear missile 
technology or equipment with others, and 

• agree upon a framework to reduce bilateral tensions, including 
on Kashmir. 

In order to do this, we will need to work cooperatively with the 
international community and will seek to establish a common ap- 
proach. As you know, Mr. Chairman, we are in the process of orga- 
nizing a meeting of the foreign ministers of the five permanent 
members of the U.S. Security Council tomorrow, which will bring 
the full force of the P-5 behind the search for effective ways to en- 
sure no more tests or escalation in the region. 

The meeting will also allow the P-5 to reaffirm its commitment 
to global nonproliferation through such mechanisms as the NPT, 
CTBT, and n^otiation towards a fissile material cut-off treaty. We 
will urge signing and ratification of CTBT by India and Pakistan 
under the terms I just mentioned, and explore ways to de-escalate 
tensions between the two countries and provide them the means to 
air their legitimate concerns. 

We will work to keep the international community engaged and 
will follow up with a meeting of the G-8 in London next we^. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, let me conclude by 
saying we believe that the approach we have laid out is sound, and 
that the P095 conference can help us achieve over time the objec- 
tives we have established. We will work very hard to see that these 
significant steps will be taken and that they will result in a more 
stable region and help to repair the damage done to the inter- 
national nonproliferation regime. 

That said, Mr. Chairman, I regret that I must conclude on a som- 
ber note. Even if we succe^ in meeting these difficult challenges, 
it will be some time before the world looks at India and Pakistan 
through the eyes as it did before May 11 when India tested. Then 
we were making serious progress in establishing that the United 
States wanted to enhance its relationship with both countries on a 
full range of issues as together we approach the 21st century. 

We saw great promise in a region where democracy had a solid 
foundation, where U.S. trade and commercial interests were firmly 
established and beginning to flourish, where significant opportuni- 
ties existed for expanding cooperation on such issues and matters 
as health, education, and the environment and, finally, where we 
were working with the two main protagonists on establishing areas 
of restraint on our key concerns about nonproliferation. 

Today, regrettably, that view of the region has been dealt an 
enormous setback. In the past three weeks, India and Pakistan 
have conjured up all of the old and regrettable images of two na- 
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tions hostage to 50 years of bitter enmity, and of the region as a 
place where only one issue, nonproliferation, matters. 

I would not want to leave you with the impression that we have 
foregone our desire to resume productive, cooperative, indeed, 
warm relations with either India or Pakistan, or that we have lost 
faith in either government to do the right thing. We have not, but 
one of the legacies of recent events will be the resurrection in world 
opinion of the old narrow view of the subcontinent, India versus 
Pakistan, zero-sum game. 

That legacy will probably endure for a long time. Speaking as 
one who has worked to change attitudes, perceptions, and old prej- 
udices about the region, I am both saddened and deeply concern^ 
by the recent turn of events. 

Recently, one alarmed Indian politician asked a very simple 
question: where does all this lead? The leaders of India and Paki- 
stan have, in our view, the immediate responsibility to answer that 
question for the people of their countries and for the international 
community. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. Secretary Inderfurth, for your 
statement and for all your work since the Indian tests took place, 
because I know you have been very actively engaged and you did 
everything you possibly could, and yet we are still where we are 
today after those tests taking place, but I do appreciate and want 
to acknowledge all the world you have put forward in trying to do 
that. 

Let me ask you, if we could— and let us run the time clock on 
7 minutes each, and we will just go down the road, and we may 
go a second round. We will probably go a second round, because I 
think all of us have quite a few questions to ask. 

You mentioned we all have watched with some hopefulness about 
the Security Council meeting tomorrow, of the foreign ministers of 
the Security Council countries tomorrow. Can you give us any pre- 
view as to what they may come out with tomorrow in 
multilateralizing the situation? Will they come out with multilat- 
eral sanctions? Are they going to come out with a multilateral plan 
to try to reduce the tension in and around Kashmir? Could you give 
us any preview of what may come out? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Mr. Chairman, the meeting tomorrow in Gene- 
va we think is a very important further step in the effort of the 
international community to address this issue. As you know, there 
was discussion about the tests by India at the Birmingham G-8 
meeting. There will be a further meeting of the G-8 in London on 
J une 12. 

This meeting of the Permanent 5 members we believe is espe- 
cially important because of the responsibility, the special respon- 
sibility the P095 have for international peace and security. We see 
this as an opportunity to address three principal areas of concern. 
We want to diffuse the current tensions, including an immediate 
end to provocative steps, either rhetorical steps or specific steps 
such as further testing or any attempt to weaponize or deploy mis- 
siles. 

We want to secondly explore ways to stave off a nuclear missile 
race in the subcontinent, and there we believe the international 
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nonproliferation regime, the CTBT, the fissile material cut-off trea- 
ty, are important steps and we want to see how we can bring the 
two countries toward a more constructive approach toward those 
treaties. 

And finally, we do want to reaffirm the global nonproliferation 
regime and what the Permanent 5 members can do in that respect. 

We are not looking at sanctions as an element of the P-5 meet- 
ing. We believe that the countries there have expressed their views 
on that issue and we believe each of the countries in their own way 
should bring their influence to bear on the parties. 

Clearly, if you look at the make-up of the P-5, each member has 
in its own way influence that they can bring to bear, the Chinese, 
the Russians, the French, and the British. All have important rea- 
sons for engaging in the subcontinent, and we believe that all, 
which we hope we can agree to in Geneva, will bring their respec- 
tive assets to bear on the problem. 

We also want to make certain that this meeting is done in a way 
that does not seek to isolate the two countries. We want to engage 
the two countries in a positive and constructive fashion. We believe 
they have made a terrible mistake, and that has been stated. There 
has been worldwide condemnation for the steps that the two coun- 
tries have taken, but we believe that the only way we can bring 
them around to joining with the international community is to en- 
gage them. 

And I particularly appreciate your comment in your opening 
statement about, we must continue to engage the two countries. 
Absolutely. If they stand outside the international community, we 
will get nowhere. We will not sanction them into compliance. We 
will not condemn them into compliance. We have to engage them 
into compliance with the international community. 

Senator Brownback. If I could. Secretary I nderfurth— and I hate 
to interrupt, but we are going to run the time clock, so I want to 
try to keep the questions pointed, and if we could have that in an- 
swers, too. 

I would hope that if the P-5 is meeting and we are not consider- 
ing sanction regime, we have not had good success with unilateral 
sanctions on our part, and it seems to me that we ought to engage 
them in a discussion. An aggressive discussion of multilateral sanc- 
tions would be something, or else the unilateral sanctions of the 
United States are unlikely to do much good from our history that 
we have had with sanctions. That is one point. 

The second one is that I think clearly we can all agree, as those 
nations, that no provocative actions in or around Kashmir should 
be taken, that that is clearly in the best interest and supported by 
the Chinese, by the Russians, by the Brits, by the French, that we 
should clearly be able to get those countries to agree that we would 
pursue aggressively with the two antagonists no aggressive actions 
in and around Kashmir, that nobody could be opposed to that. 

I would hope both of those issues could come up and be of some 
thorough discussion and pushing, because we have got to 
multilateralize the leadership of this effort to stop the escalation 
taking place in I ndia and Pakistan. 

Mr. Inderfurth. Mr. Chairman, we will and we are seeking to 
multilateralize this effort. Several countries, including Canada, 
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Australia, the Nordic countries, German, J apan, have imposed uni- 
lateral sanctions along with the United States on India and several 
have also taken steps with respect to Pakistan, although of some- 
what lesser elements. 

We will be discussing our position and what we intend to do in 
Geneva, but each of the countries in the P-5 have already ex- 
pressed their views on what steps they will take with respect to 
sanctions. We believe that— again we will express our views on 
that. We will hear what they intend to do to try to focus on the 
immediate issues, including the one that you just mentioned. 

We fully believe that diffusing tensions, making sure that there 
is no military flashpoint in Kashmir, and what steps we can take, 
that will certainly be on the table for discussion. It will be a key 
element of that meeting. 

The G-8 meeting will be another opportunity to discuss our ap- 
proach, including sanctions, with another grouping of countries and 
hopefully, as we tried in Birmingham to convince countries that an 
approach that combines both positive and negative incentives will 
be the appropriate one to take. 

Senator Brownback. Senator Robb. We will be coming back for 
another round of questions. 

Senator Robb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me just follow up on the meeting of the Perm 5 and. Sec- 
retary Inderfurth, you suggested that each of the countries has a 
unique perspective they can bring to the table, or words to that ef- 
fect, in addressing this particular question, that as you have indi- 
cated sanctions are one of the areas where we have received mini- 
mal support in terms of the U.S. position. 

This is not peculiar to this situation. There has been reluctance 
on the part of some of those countries to engage in sanctions in 
other areas. 

But what can we do to provide a little more oomph, if you will, 
in terms of dealing with the other members of the Permanent 5 in 
particular? 

You mentioned things that they can bring to the table. Maybe 
you could be a little more specific as to what you think each coun- 
try could put on the table in order to advance this cause, or wheth- 
er or not you think that the United States in its role in the inter- 
national community and in the P-5 could play in terms of bringing 
about some degree of consensus. 

I have a long-time bias with too much attention to protocol and 
any reservations that are expressed by other sovereign nations 
being accepted at face value without necessarily reengaging those 
nations and/or putative partners in their responsibilities to meet 
some of the international crises that the United States is often 
forced to face without their active participation, but it seems to me 
that, given the potential consequences of a situation that could 
very quickly get out of hand and affect all of the Perm 5 members 
as well as the entire international community, that this is going to 
require a little more assertiveness and— I do not like to use words 
like backbone, or whatever, but at least a less passive approach to 
other nations' participation. 

Can you give us some sense of what precisely other nations 
might be able to do if they are not able to support the U.S. position 
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with respect to sanctions or other initiatives that we might offer? 
Could you give us some indication of what you think they might 
most effectively put on the table and follow through on? 

Mr. Inderfurth. All very good questions, Senator, and we do 
need more assertiveness, as you said, or more oomph in terms of 
our international effort. 

The P-5 are all nuclear weapons States, as you know. They 
therefore have a certain been-there, done-that quality to what th^ 
can bring to the table that no one else can. 

Senator Robb. A vested interest in pulling the ladder up after at 
least perceived by other potential wannabes in terms of the nuclear 
club to have a certain rather closed interest, I understand. 

Mr. Inderfurth. Now, that— and we understand the attitudes of 
others, including the Indian Government, about a discriminatory 
international system which does not accept India in that group of 
nuclear weapons States as defined by the nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty. 

It is very clear that the view of the Permanent 5 is not to amend 
the NPT, to include India and Pakistan in that regime, and that 
will be a continuing source of discussion and some controversy as 
we try to engage I ndia and Pakistan along the way. 

The countries that are part of the P-5 again have a special per- 
spective to bring to bear and perhaps can share in some fashion the 
experiences of nuclear weapons States with respect to nuclear risk 
reduction measures and the rest, so there is a hopeful, positive 
quality there to the discussion that the nuclear weapons States can 
have. 

We should also look not only, as you said, at the wannabes but 
the could-have-beens. There are several countries in the world 
today that walked up to the nuclear threshold and decided that 
they do not want to continue in that direction— South Africa, 
Brazil, Argentina. These are countries we also want to engage. 

We also want to bring them into this process— 

Senator Robb. Do you think there is any chance of near-term re- 
versal in decisions that were made by those countries or some of 
the former Soviet States that gave up their nuclear capacity and 
returned the weapons to Russia? 

Mr. Inderfurth. No. The other could-have-beens, Kazakhstan, 
Belarus, Ukraine, certainly are in that category. Near-term possi- 
bility of reversal I would place at zero. The tensions, the programs, 
the policies are not moving in that direction. 

What we hope to do is to take steps that would bring to a conclu- 
sion now the further testing, and especially crossing any new 
thresholds. That is the immediate focus. 

The P-5, as I said, each of the members have their own history 
and respective influence with the parties. As you looked at the In- 
dian statement of why th^ tested, a greater focus was on China- 

Senator Robb. No question about that. 

Mr. Inderfurth. —than on the other neighbor, as Prime Min- 
ister Vajpayee's letter stated. 

China has also had, as we well know, a longstanding close rela- 
tionship with Pakistan. China has actually had a constructive role 
to play with respect to Kashmir, urging the parties to address that 
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in a more realistic fashion. This was when President J iang Zemin 
visited the region in 1996. 

So we are hoping that China will play a constructive role in this 
regard. We believe that it has been playing a more constructive 
role on nonproliferation issues of late. China is the coordinator of 
the P-5 for this meeting, and so the Secretary has been working 
directly with her counterpart, Foreign Minister Tang, to see this 
meeting come about in a hopefully constructive and positive way. 

Senator Robb. How about France and Russia in particular? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Russia, of course, has its longstanding ties with 
India, and not only has the Secretary been in touch with Foreign 
Minister Primakov, but in Birmingham President Clinton and 
President Yeltzin had long discussions on this issue, and we believe 
very much that Russia wants to have a positive role to play here. 

The French, on sanctions, they have said no. They have said, 
however, that because of President Chirac's recent visit to India 
they want to move I ndia and Pakistan in a positive direction. 

Britain, of course, has its longstanding ties in the region. 

So we believe each of these countries has a role, but we do not 
believe that we can stop with the P-5. We need to get other coun- 
tries involved, especially J apan. J apan has an enormously impor- 
tant role to play. It will be a member of the G-8 meeting in Lon- 
don. J apan we want to work with very closely. 

So I wish that I could go into greater specifics. I think that I 
would need to come back after the P-5 meeting to see what comes 
out of it, but as I mentioned to the Chairman just briefly before the 
hearing started, we are getting very good positive reports from our 
expert's team, Mr. Einhorn, who you remember was with me at the 
last meeting, is over there leading our delegation. We are getting 
positive reports, so we think some positive things can come out of 
this. 

Senator Robb. Thank you. That completes my time for the first 
round. I will wait for the second round. 

Senator Brownback. Good. Good. Senator Hagel. 

Senator Hagel. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Mr. Secretary, thank 
you for sharing with us this morning the administration's thoughts 
on where we go from here. 

I would like to pick up on one point that Senator Robb made, and 
it was included in your statement, regarding firmly rejecting any 
proposal for India or Pakistan to join the NPT as a nuclear weap- 
ons State. Isn't that going to be rather difficult to do, considering 
that both these nations have invested their national interest, their 
national pride, their national manhood in doing this, to have them 
back out of that club now? 

I n fact, it was made quite clear— in fact I was in that general re- 
gion last week. The reports that I got from presidents, prime min- 
isters, ambassadors all along the way, it was quite clear to me as 
to why, or at least a good reason, one of the good reasons why 
Pakistan did this was to be seen as an equal to India, so realisti- 
cally, Mr. Secretary, is that really feasible, to back out of this club? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Well, the feasibility also relates to the provi- 
sions of the nonproliferation treaty, which would require amend- 
ment by all parties. 
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The 186 members I think of the NPT— and again, there is no dis- 
position to reward any nation for, if you will, blasting its way into 
that Nuclear Weapons State category. This would be something 
that would run counter to the views of the international community 
and, indeed, may be seen as an encouragement to others to think 
that the best way that they could become a nuclear weapons state 
as defined by the NPT would be to conduct nuclear testing. I mean, 
that is not something we want to encourage. 

Now, we recognize that they are declared self-declared in their 
nuclear status, and we will have to find ways to deal with that 
and, indeed, part of the discussions in Geneva will be about how 
to approach that issue. 

Their nuclear ambiguity has gone. The veil has been lifted. They 
have tested, and so we now have to adjust ourselves to that reality 
and to see how we can proceed toward our nonproliferation goals 
in light of that. 

Senator Hagel. Well, that is exactly my point, and I know this 
is a difficult situation. They are there now. 

Mr. Inderfurth. They are there. 

Senator Hagel. And to back them back out of that, or approach 
this on the basis of, to your point, one of the approaches, which I 
completely agree with, is engage, and the other issues that you fo- 
cused on, is, in my opinion, the right way to do this. There is no 
other way around this. 

Sanctions are folly, and that is past. We are done now. We have 
to deal with reality as it is, and it is a very dangerous reality, and 
to go in with an attitude it seems to me we will further isolate 
them in a sense. In one sense acknowledging that th^ are there, 
but in another sense they are not there, is a little schizophrenic it 
seems to me. 

And I know this is difficult, and none of us are wise enough to 
have all the answers here, but I would suggest, Mr. Secretary, that 
as— I am sure Secretary Albright and others who have to live with 
this daily are working their way through it, but it seems to me you 
cannot go in half-way on things like this and then believe that you 
are going to be able to get their attention. 

You used the term, urge them. We want to urge them to do 
things. Well, how do you urge them if, in fact, you do not recognize 
what they have wanted to be all along, and essentially why they 
tested. 

But again, that is not for this hearing, and I wanted to get your 
thoughts on it. 

If I could move on to a couple of other points. Senator Brownback 
made, on isolating on the main problems, how do we get our arms 
around some of the conflict and the contention areas between I ndia 
and Pakistan? Obviously, Kashmir is at the top. There are other 
areas. Maybe you could identify some of those other areas, aside 
from Kashmir, that we are going to be talking about tomorrow in 
Geneva and in London next week. 

Mr. Inderfurth. Well, I do think, as I think there is general 
agreement, that Kashmir is the flashpoint. It has been the 
flashpoint for 50 years of existence for the two countries. The Line 
of Control is not only subject to shelling and firing but also cross- 
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border activities, which are extremely dangerous, and we have 
urged both Governments to address. 

We want to see the rhetoric lowered. Statements made by I ndian 
Home Minister Advani we thought were quite provocative, when he 
referred to hot pursuit across the line of control. 

So those are issues that we believe must be addressed by the 
parties directly, and what we are seeking to do is to find ways that 
we can promote and encourage them to do that and provide what- 
ever assistance that we or other States concerned can provide, so 
that is number one. 

Number two, the broader area of peace and security, that relates 
to their nuclear and missile activities. The Indians have declared 
a unilateral moratorium on further testing, nuclear testing. We 
would like to see Pakistan, if you will, have a tit-for-tat response 
there, since they seem to have tit-for-tat responses on other issues, 
and declare also a unilateral moratorium. 

We would like to see them move forward with a joint declaration, 
the two of them, that they will not weaponize and that they will 
not deploy any of their variety of missiles, whether they be Prithri 
or Agni or Gowri, or others that they may be contemplating. 

We think there are steps that they can take that would reduce 
those tensions. We think that there are st^s that they could take 
to think seriously about nuclear risk reduction activities. 

Interestingly, when Secretary Raganoth was here, the Indian 
Foreign Secretary, on May 1, after his meetings at the Department 
we took him to the Nuclear Risk Reduction Center at the State De- 
partment for him to see how that is established, what the proce- 
dures are, and how we communicate in that room, on the sixth 
floor of the State Department, to see that we do not have mis- 
calculation or mishap. Those are steps they can take. 

We also believe that it is important for there to be a discussion 
between China and India. They have been having border discus- 
sions going back to their conflict in 1962. The Chinese army chief 
of staff recently visited New Delhi. We would hope that they could 
have discussions to ease concerns between the two giants of Asia 
so that the reasons that Prime Minister Vajpayee said were part 
of their calculation in determining that they would test, that they 
could be used as well. 

So all of those things we think are the important security issues 
that need to be addressed immediately. 

Senator Hagel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. Senator Hagel. 

Secretary Inderfurth, by our analysis, how many weapons, how 
many nuclear devices did India test, and how many did Pakistan 
test, by our determination? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Less than they said. The precise numbers I 
think are still being looked at, and I think that may be one of those 
areas where I would need to discuss with you and members of the 
committee more privately. 

The assessment is being done of the two separate series of tests 
that both countries conducted. In terms of our assessment of how 
many test yields, implications for weapons design or other ele- 
ments, I think I would rather ask some of our experts to sit down 
with you on that. 
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Senator Brownback. Do we know how many different devices 
were tested by both India and Pakistan? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Again, we believe less than publicly stated, but 
there are some highly technical issues as far as the simultaneity 
of some of these tests that are still being looked at very closely. We 
have good information, information that is not only ours but others, 
in terms of seismic monitoring that we are going through. 

Senator Brownback. There has been— what I have seen today is, 
we are not certain exactly what was tested on both sides. 

We know that there were tests, but there are questions as to ex- 
actly what was tested and the number of devices which, as you 
might guess, leads a number of people here on the Hill to have 
questions about verifiability of the test ban treaty. 

That is something the administration has raised a number of 
times, and legitimately so, as a key issue involved here, but a num- 
ber of people on the Hill have grave questions about verifiability, 
because we have been down this road so much before of having 
treaties that were then not verifiable, so this is something we are 
going to want to have good answers to, whether we knew this time 
around or if we did not know this time around. 

Mr. Inderfurth. I think these. Senator, are perfectly legitimate 
questions, and I think that if you will this can be something of a 
case study of our capability, and I think that the administration 
would be very pleased to sit down with you and other members of 
the committee and other committees to go through this in closed 
session. 

Senator Brownback. One thing I noted in your testimony, in 
looking through it, you were talking about the steps we were going 
to try to get in cooperation with the international community and 
what we wanted these two parties to do. You listed sign and ratify 
CTBT without delay or condition, and then five other items. 

You did not list join the NPT, and you note earlier about, we 
firmly reject any proposal for India or Pakistan to join the NPT as 
a nuclear weapons State. It seems to me that we need to put in 
that list of things join the NPT as a nonnuclear State, and I know 
you have had discussions here with other members. 

You are going to have a lot of discussions about this very point, 
but it seems to me really quite critical, their membership of the 
NPT as a nonnuclear State, that you cannot blast your way into 
a nuclear State, and that this is going to be a very big issue not 
only with these two nations, but as we look down the road towards 
Iran, a possibility of other nations wanting to take a similar path 
into this. 

So I would ask that you look at that very carefully, because I 
think we are setting the example for what happens into the future 
and I again want to press my point that I think the administration 
should be doing all it possibly can, sanctioning companies that are 
supplying technology to the Iranians that are nuclear or missile 
technology. 

That is off of this hearing, but really it is not, because you are 
setting the course for how a country gets into the nuclear club, and 
it is terribly destabilizing around the world, so choices made now 
will have consequences for years to come and I hope you would con- 
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tinue to push them to be a part of it as a nonnuclear State no mat- 
ter the difficulty with that taking place. 

Mr. Inderfurth. The steps that we have laid out here, those 
things which we are looking for both parties to do— and this is an 
illustrative series of steps, not a definitive series of steps at this 
time and, indeed, it is something that we will want to discuss fur- 
ther with Members of Congress for your ideas. I ndeed, on the NPT, 
that, of course, is something that we have looked at. 

If we say that India and Pakistan are not to be admitted to the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty through amendment and become 
Nuclear Weapons States as defined by the treaty, the only other 
way they could become a part of the NPT is to come in as a Non- 
nuclear Weapons State, which would mean that they would commit 
themselves at this time to eliminate totally their arsenals of nu- 
clear weapons and to cease and desist all of their programs relating 
to their nuclear activities. 

We do not believe that that is a reasonable demand to make of 
them at this stage. We are saying that they are escalating up, not 
de-escalating down. We think that our goal and objective should be 
for them to take the steps that other States have taken, which is 
to eliminate their programs, and we will continue to urge them to 
do that. 

But in terms of where we are today, and what reasonable pros- 
pect we have for getting them to join with the international com- 
munity to address this problem in a serious fashion, we think ask- 
ing them to join as a nonnuclear weapons State is simply beyond 
the pale. 

At a later stage, that would certainly be our hope and intention. 

Senator Brown back. Well, what is the statement you just made 
to I ran, then? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Our statement to Iran is being pursued in a va- 
riety of ways, including hopefully with some of those members of 
the P-5 that we will be working with. 

We do not think that we are, in terms of the I ranians, doing any- 
thing that will encourage them. I n fact, the sanctions that we have 
plac^, the work that we are doing to see that this situation does 
not get further out of hand, all of these steps we think will have 
a message in Tehran, but I take the point, and I understand. There 
are no simple answers in this strategy to stop further proliferation 
around the world. 

Senator Brownback. And I would note, too, the administration 
just waived sanctions on Iran, and we have had spirited discussion 
about this. I think that is an inappropriate step. 

I think we will live to regret it sooner rather than later, and I 
would ask you to rethink about the long-term strategy that the 
statements that are being pursued at this point by the administra- 
tion— we are entering a new chapter here, and we all know it is 
a dangerous chapter, and how you play that first few steps is going 
to determine where we are going to be down the road, and I think 
we are going to get down this road pretty fast. 

I am afraid we are going to get down this road pretty fast, and 
I do not know that these are the wisest routes for us to pursue, 
so I hope you will circle back around and look at that fork in the 
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road again as to which way you are going with it, and I will cer- 
tainly be putting forward my suggestions on that. 

Senator Robb. 

Senator Robb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I might just add parenthetically that in the Intelligence Commit- 
tee we have had some briefings, and you might want to take ad- 
vantage of information that we have available on some of the ques- 
tions that you raised earlier. 

Let me ask if you think. Secretary Inderfurth, a nonproliferation 
summit— number 1, is it possible to include both Sharif and 
Vajpayee and, if it is possible, is it— in your judgment, is it wise 
and could we expect any real progress to be made? 

There are a number of folks that believe that knocking some 
heads together, or at least bringing the heads in a serious discus- 
sion, is going to be crucial. Would you comment on, number 1, the 
doability and the likelihood of any success, if in your judgment it 
is doable in the near term for some sort of a nonproliferation sum- 
mit? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Senator Robb, I think that it is going to be ter- 
ribly important for Prime Minister Sharif and Prime Minister 
Vajpayee to be part of this process. 

I would suggest that rather than a nonproliferation summit that 
it should be a security summit because from their perspective it is 
security that is at stake and not nonproliferation, if we come at 
this through meeting security concerns. 

Senator Robb. I will take that exception— I mean, that sugges- 
tion as a way to reposition it so that it might be more broadly ac- 
ceptable. Would you respond, then, in that context? 

Mr. Inderfurth. In that context, I would say this is certainly 
something that would be a positive step to have them involved in 
a summit which addresses security concerns and how they and we 
go about defusing the situation and what steps the international 
community can do in support of— regrettably, even though there is 
a hot line that exists between New Delhi and Islamabad— 

Senator Robb. Do you have any reason to believe it has been 
used since it has been installed? 

Mr. Inderfurth. It has been used since it has been installed, 
but not in the present crisis, to our knowledge, and that is very re- 
grettable, particularly since there have been statements made by 
high Indian officials, including Mr. Advani, high Pakistan officials, 
including the Foreign Minister and regrettably scientists and engi- 
neers on both sides who keep touting what they can and cannot do 
and when they intend to do it, which has inflamed the situation. 

We think it would be most appropriate if the two prime ministers 
picked up the phone as Prime Minister Sharif and Prime Minister 
Gujral did in the past and say, okay, let us lower the rhetoric. Let 
us start talking. We want to see them resume that dialogue that 
a year ago we thought had some promise to it, and we have been 
very disappointed, but we think that a summit and engaging India 
and Pakistan at that level would be a very appropriate step. 

Senator Robb. Some of the comments by former Prime Minister 
Gujral have been consistent with his approach during the 11 
months, or whatever it was, that he was prime minister in recent 
days. 
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Mr. Inderfurth. He said recently that if one report indicated 
that nuclear weapons had been transferred to the armed forces— 

Senator Robb. God help us. 

Mr. Inderfurth. God help us, right. 

Senator Robb. I remember reading that. 

Let me ask you whether or not you think this process would ben- 
efit from the dispatch by the United States of a Holbrooke-type fig- 
ure or person to work that issue exclusively in a shuttle or other 
arrangement for some extended period of time until such time as 
we brought about results and even in the context of an earlier 
question would a Madrid-type 1992 summit be a good example? 

Mr. Inderfurth. All of these are options, quite frankly, that we 
are looking at. An important prerequisite will be the willingness of 
the two Governments to accept and work with any such approach, 
whether it be a shuttle approach, or a Madrid approach, or any 
combination thereof. 

What we will be doing, obviously, in Geneva and then in London 
is to explore this with our colleagues in the P-5 and the G-8 as 
well as with others to see what would be the best way to do it. 

We do not have at this stage a plan to dispatch a team. Quite 
frankly, we would like to hear from the I ndians and the Pakistanis 
what their intentions are, what their plans are. We would like to 
hear from them. 

We have had contacts at the State Department and we recently 
had the delegation from Pakistan with Senator Zaki as well as 
Colonel Si man. I think they came up on Capitol Hill and met with 
many of you. 

We want to hear from them, especially what their intentions are 
to try to diffuse the situation, but we are looking at a variety of 
options about how to diplomatically address this, but we are going 
to need their help and their agreement and cooperation if we are 
going to make any progress. 

Senator Robb. Both countries, I might add, are in the process of 
dispatching a number of high level and intermediate figures to con- 
sult with both the administration and the Congress. 

I understand the chairman made a suggestion for a CODEL to 
visit the region. I wonder what your reaction— with the specific 
purpose of focusing on the issues that we have talked about. 

I would have to say that first of all I join in and would be de- 
lighted to pair with my chairman in this instance. My track record 
in most recent visits to the region was not good. 2 days after visit- 
ing with then-Prime Minister Gujral his Government fell, and 5 
days after leaving Islamabad the President's authority was signifi- 
cantly undercut. 

In any event, it seems to me that there is considerable anxiety 
on the part of Members of the Congress, particularly those who are 
not involved in national security or international affairs, in getting 
some reliable information and participating to the extent that it 
can be constructive and helpful, as opposed to some of the other 
possibilities for congressional participation, which do not always 
fall in that category. 

Any comment? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Senator Robb, I want to let you know that in 
terms of track records, that none of our track records are unvar- 
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nished in this respect, so I hope you do not feel alone in that cat- 
egory. Some very unfortunate events occurred shortly after my last 
trip to the region, so I think we all feel that. 

I think it would be a very useful thing for a congressional del^a- 
tion to go to the two countries. I think that we need to see a little 
bit further in terms of the P-5 meeting and the G-8 so that we can 
inform you of where we think we are. 

I think it would be very important for them to hear directly from 
Members of Congress our concerns, our suggestions, and to solicit 
or elicit from them their intentions, let them know that this is a 
concern that is across the board in terms of Washington as well as 
the international community. I think a congressional delegation 
could serve a very useful purpose in that respect. 

I also appreciate the comments you made earlier about the Presi- 
dent needing some greater degree of flexibility in dealing with this, 
and I think this is something we would like to pursue with you and 
discuss, because I think we do need that element of flexibility right 
now in the situation that we have not been confronted with before, 
and we need to see how best we can respond to it. 

Senator Robb. In that regard, I am not suggesting we do any- 
thing to undercut the response that is required by current legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Inderfurth. Nor are we. 

Senator Robb. I want to make that clear, but looking down the 
road it seems to me additional flexibility and the ability to employ 
both carrots and sticks if they can be effectively factored into the 
equation may be useful. 

At the very least it seems to me this is an area where the greater 
flexibility given to the President is going to ultimately pay some 
dividends and the Congress ultimately does not want to be in a po- 
sition of having tied the President's hands in areas where a little 
more flexibility might rapidly advance the goals that some are 
seeking. 

I n any event, my time has expired. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. It strikes me if we go we need 
to do quite a bit of listening, too, and to try to hear what it is that 
we can hear that can be useful and helpful to the countries in- 
volved. 

Senator Hagel. 

Senator Hagel. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

I might add, Mr. Secretary, that I agree with Senator Robb. I 
made a couple of remarks on the floor of the Senate yesterday 
morning and one of the things that I said was that I think there 
has not been a time since World War II when it is more important 
and especially for the future of this country and the world, when 
a strong bipartisan American foreign policy should be put in place. 

That means the Congress needs to work with the administration, 
and I went further in saying it is important that we not allow any 
foreign policy differences to unravel in front of the world at this 
particular time. 

We have got differences. We have constitutional responsibilities 
up here, as you know, as the President does. We can differ on 
things, but to the outside world we need to be united, and these 
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kinds of particular activities like CODEL's to regions working with 
the administration I think are extremely important, that acknowl- 
edging not only that we are together on this, but acknowledging 
this is a very dangerous and complicated world, full of great hope 
and opportunity, but nevertheless, if we make some wrong deci- 
sions here in the next few years we will suffer the consequences, 
and so I add my support. Senator Robb, to your remarks. 

A couple of areas I want to go back to. Your reference to dialogue 
in urging and not isolating these nations, which as I have already 
said I agree with, are we going to be framing this up and paying 
particular attention to trying to define the mutual interest common 
denominator in this case of India and Pakistan, trying to develop 
an agenda where both these nations have, as they do, significant 
mutual interest, where we can start in a positive way as we engage 
them? 

Mr. INDERFURTH. Senator, that has been precisely the approach 
we have been following during my tenure as Assistant Secretary to 
try to encourage them to focus on those positive elements. Trade, 
cultural, energy cooperation, all of those areas are the ones that we 
have been trying to encourage them to devote their resources and 
their own activities. 

We continue to believe that if they could move in that direction 
it would unlock great potential in South Asia, so we will, of course, 
continue to encourage them to do that. Regrettably, they keep get- 
ting drawn back into the mutual hostility which they have had for 
these past 50 years. 

I mean, again, this is the 50th Anniversary. It will be the 50th 
Anniversary until August 15. This was not the way they should be 
celebrating it. They should have been moving to the next 50 years 
with this behind them. 

So the answer, yes, certainly we will be looking to encourage 
them in more positive directions. 

Senator Hagel. On a couple of the questions that have been 
raised previously concerning the next outer ring of. Senator Robb 
put it nuclear wannabes, are we in touch with that group, with na- 
tions— 

Mr. Inderfurth. Yes. We are in touch with those nations in a 
variety of ways through our public statements and through third 
parties. We are very aware of the implications for what we are 
doing here, and this goes back to something the chairman raised 
with respect to the NPT, very aware of the implications of how we 
handle this, what signal that will send to the wannabes. 

What I would like to suggest there is that we continue our dis- 
cussions with you on that. We have again— I regret that I do not 
have Mr. Einhorn to be able to turn to, since he is our lead non- 
proliferation expert at the Department. He will be back, along with 
myself, from Geneva on Friday morning in the early morning 
hours. 

I think that is something that he would be more than pleased to 
come up and sit down with you in a hearing, or however you want- 
ed to proceed with that discussion, but we are very aware of the 
implications of what we are doing now for our nonproliferation pol- 
icy and those that would like to blast their way into the scene. 

Senator Hagel. Are we communicating with I ran in any way? 
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Mr. Inderfurth. Senator, the only communications that I per- 
sonally am aware of in terms of I ran are the ones that I have been 
taking part in as part of my South Asia portfolio. 

On the issue of Afghanistan there is in New York a group called 
the Six Plus Two, which are the neighbors of Afghanistan, plus the 
U.S. and Russia, where we have been trying, again unsuccessfully, 
to move the Taliban and the Northern Alliance towards some 
peaceful resolution of their conflict. 

In that connection, the Iranians are in the room; but there are 
no other communications beyond that in this U.N. context. That is 
the extent of my involvement with Iran in my South Asian capac- 
ity, but we will certainly provide you additional information on 
that. 

Senator Hagel. One additional comment, and I know my time is 
up, but I think this might present some opportunities for us as well 
as for the world. It gives us an opportunity to start to open up, the 
complications, in this particular part of the world, but also it allows 
us an opportunity to focus on the completeness of the interconnects 
here in this part of the world. 

You know as well as anyone geopolitical, military, economic 
power shifts that are occurring in the world today in the alliances, 
alignments, and this gives us an opportunity to get into it in a very 
legitimate, basic way, to help forge some policies for the future, and 
I would hope that this opportunity is not lost and that we are look- 
ing at this in a very expansive way, not just isolated on the com- 
plications of today. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Inderfurth. I understand the point. 

Senator Hagel. Thank you very much. 

Senator Brown back. Some have suggested we have been living 
a lie for a while in denying these nations nuclear capacity, and we 
are just looking the other way, and now we can no longer do that 
and it is a chance to open up and deal openly with this, but I do 
hope as we start doing that, the other nations that are watching, 
that we put a right course on this, and we will be working with 
you and pushing that aggressively both with you privately and 
publicly, that we set a striking course so that our children and our 
children's children can feel safe and secure in this world. 

Secretary Inderfurth, thank you for joining us. We appreciate 
that very much. Godspeed to you. You are going to need it. There 
are a lot of tough days ahead. Good luck. 

Mr. Inderfurth. Senator, may I first thank you for that, and 
may I just make one comment. 

In terms of the nuclear programs and looking the other way, we 
have been looking very closely at this. Obviously we have not been 
as successful as we would have liked to have been, but as a result 
of recent events and Pakistan's decision to go ahead with a nuclear 
test, I reread the conversation that Secretary Albright had with 
Prime Minister Sharif in Islamabad in November and in that con- 
versation she identified Pakistan's nuclear policies as the k^ prob- 
lem in our effort to create a modern U.S. -Pakistan relationship, 
and encouraged Sharif to rethink Pakistan's weapons programs. 
That is a brief extract from that. 
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We have been fcxusing on this very diligently to try to get them 
to address this issue both in Islamabad and New Delhi. Regret- 
tably, we have not been successful. We now have to redouble our 
efforts and see what we can do in light of this, but the nuclear am- 
biguity has gone. The veil has been lifted. Perhaps that will pro- 
vide us some new opportunities, and we will be looking at those. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. 

The next panel will be the Hon. William Schneider, president. 
National Planning Services, former Under Secretary of State for 
Security Assistance, Science, and Technology, and Dr. Richard 
Haass, director of foreign policy studies, Brookings Institution, and 
former Senior Director, Near East and South Asia Bureau for the 
National Security Council. 

We would call those two gentlemen to the table. 

Mr. Schneider, thank you very much for joining us. The floor is 
yours. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM SCHNEIDER, J R., PRESIDENT, 

INTERNATIONAL PLANNING SERVICES, AND FORMER 

UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR SECURITY ASSISTANCE, 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Schneider. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I have a brief 
statement which I have prepared and, with your permission, I can 
submit it for the record and make a few remarks. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I am William Schnei- 
der, J r., and serve as adjunct fellow of the Hudson Institute and 
have my own international trade and financial services business. 
During my service in the Federal Government I was Under Sec- 
retary of State for Security Assistance, Science, and Technology, 
and was responsible for, among other areas, our military assistance 
program with Pakistan. 

The question of security in the region is of great interest to me, 
and I was very reassured by Secretary Inderfurth's focus on the 
question of security in response to Senator Robb's remarks about 
a security-oriented conference. 

j ust a few remarks first on the question of the India and Paki- 
stan nuclear tests. I think first we should understand that, al- 
though the veil of nuclear ambiguity is lifted, neither country need- 
ed to conduct the tests to demonstrate its ability to produce a de- 
vice with nuclear yield. 

Indeed, Pakistan did not need to weaponize, because they re- 
ceived a nuclear device that had been obtained from China, or re- 
ceived the design for a nuclear device that was tested by China in 
1966 and, of course, India had a nuclear test in 1974 and so it had 
resolved the problem of achieving a nuclear yield. 

The current series of tests are likely to be associated with 
weaponization of a device, rather than the ability to demonstrate 
nuclear capabilities. 

I want to just make a few remarks about the proliferation prob- 
lem and then, in response to the chairman's opening remarks, per- 
haps a few suggestions about how we might be able to deal with 
this. 
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The fcxus on security I think is very important, because any res- 
olution of this problem will need to engage the question of incen- 
tives. What kinds of incentives can be created by the international 
community that will produce behavior that will take nuclear weap- 
ons out of the conduct of foreign policy in this region, or for that 
matter other regions as well? 

The incentives that have been created by the counterproliferation 
regime have had a number of perverse effects and, over time, are 
magnifying the problem rather than containing it. This leads to a 
few conclusions. 

First, I think the counterproliferation activities of the inter- 
national community have not been successful, and this reflects 
three decades of an approach that has been based largely on multi- 
lateral arms control arrangements and bilateral diplomatic efforts. 

The second point is that both nations and, indeed, several of the 
other nuclear wannabes have developed an infrastructure produc- 
ing ballistic missile delivery systems and fissile material that poses 
a problem that may be exacerbated by the sanctions. 

The excess capacity that may be provided by this infrastructure 
may be sold to other countries, and to the degree that sanctions are 
effective in crippling or severely damaging the economy, it may in- 
crease the incentives to market some of these dangerous tech- 
nologies to other countries outside of the region. 

Third, the exports of China and Russia, both of whom are mem- 
bers of the counterproliferation regime, have contributed to the 
flow of proliferation-enabling technology in South Asia that sus- 
tains the problem. The absence of a consensus among the major 
powers concerning the imposition of sanctions makes it less likely 
that other proliferators will be deterred by sanctions. Sanctions are 
just not likely to be a major feature of the international regime 
dealing with this, apart from the United States and perhaps a few 
other countries. 

Fourth, with respect to the general environment, the high cost of 
modern conventional systems is making the acquisition of weapons 
of mass destruction and ballistic missiles the low-cost solution for 
countries to achieve their security. This is indeed a very dangerous 
threat, and one that I think we need to engage in as a dimension 
of the approach that Secretary I nderfurth mentioned. 

Finally, there seems to be a correlation between membership in 
strong mutual security arrangements, whether bilateral or multi- 
lateral, and a willingness to abstain from the development of weap- 
ons of mass destruction and their means of delivery. 

NATO member countries, for example, or countries with whom 
the United States has bilateral mutual security arrangements, 
seem to find an effective linkage to a security arrangement as 
being satisfactory, offsetting any need they might otherwise have 
for developing weapons of mass destruction. 

Finally, with respect to some suggestions about how the United 
States might approach dealing with this, I think the major flaw in 
U.S. security policy relating to the counterproliferation problem has 
been the failure to integrate local or regional security concerns into 
the discussion with potential proliferators. 

Mr. Chairman, your remarks about the sense we have been liv- 
ing a lie about proliferation in the region has been reflected in the 
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views that I am sure you have heard of professional diplomats and 
analysts of the region, who have long recpgnized that India would 
never accept the status quo of China's legitimate and exclusive re- 
gional possession of nuclear weapons. Pakistan's poverty, and ab- 
sent security support from another powerful nation, has been driv- 
en to offset India's own military advantage through its own weap- 
ons of mass destruction policy. 

The U.S. needs to alter the policy to distinguish between 
prol iterators who are adversary States and prol iterators who are 
friendly States. The policy has been counterproductive, as can be 
illustrated by the fact that we supply or are prepared to supply a 
nuclear reactor to North Korea but are unprepared to provide these 
kinds of things to I ndia and Pakistan. 

In the domain of incentives, one point I would raise as a way of 
trying to diminish the incentive to proceed with weapons of mass 
destruction and ballistic missiles is to consider the possibility of 
providing access to technology of active defense, ballistic missile de- 
fense. 

The countries who are building weapons of mass destruction now 
are not putting them on aircraft. They are not putting them on 
cruise missiles. They are putting them on ballistic missiles because 
there is no defense against ballistic missiles, and this subject de- 
serves more comment than I can give here. 

J ust let me conclude with that point, and then I will be glad to 
go into it further, and questions if you care to do so. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schneider follows:] 

Prepared Statement of William Schneider, J r. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub-Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before this subcommittee today. I am Wii- 
iiam Schneider, J r. I serve as an Adjunct Feiiow at the poiicy research organization, 
Hudson Institute, and operate an international trade and financial service business 
in Washington. From 1982-86, I served as Under Secretary of State for Security As- 
sistance, Science and Technology. Among the responsibilities of the office at the time 
were those associated with export controls, arms transfer, foreign assistance, and 
r^ional security policy. I subsequently served as Chairman of the U.S. General Ad- 
visory Committee on Arms Control and Disarmament from 1987-93. My remarks 
will address some the major policy issues raised by the nuclear test series conducted 
by India and Pakistan last month, and draw from an analysis of these develop- 
ments, some implications and policy recommendations. 

Theindia and Pakistan nuclear tests 

The eleven nuclear tests conducted by India and Pakistan last month ended near- 
ly a quarter century of nuclear ambiguity by India, and eliminated the last shred 
of doubt about the aims of Pakistan's nuclear activities underway since the early 
1980s. In both cases, the test series is likely to be linked adapting a nuclear device 
to a specific delivery system (e.g. a ballistic missile) because both India and Paki- 
stan already possess tested nuclear devices. 

India tested a nuclear device in 1974. China provided Pakistan with the design 
of a nuclear device it tested in 1966 according to press reporting. As a result, nei- 
ther India or Pakistan required nuclear testing to be assured that it had a nuclear 
device that would produce nuclear yield. Adapting the nuclear device to be used in 
a delivery system such as a ballistic missile or aircraft could r^uire additional test- 
ing for safety and reliability purposes. The ability of both nations to test a signifi- 
cant number of devices in a short period of time suggests both an ample inventory 
of fissile material, and a scientific and industrial base able to support the introduc- 
tion of nuclear-armed delivery systems rapidly. 

Both India and Pakistan have recently tested advanced ballistic missiles making 
it likely that the nuclear devices tested are being prepared for specific delivery sys- 
tems. Both India and Pakistan have several choices of ballistic missiles, cruise mis- 
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siles, and tactical aircraft depending on the range required for their purposes. How- 
ever, the most likely delivery systems for India and Pakistan's nuclear payloads are 
ballistic missiles rather than long-range aircraft or cruise missiles. None of the na- 
tions India and Pakistan seek to deter have ballistic missile defenses, but they do 
have air defenses. The general absence of ballistic missile defense is driving 
proliferators to favor ballistic missiles as the delivery system of choice for weapons 
of mass destruction. 

Implications for international security of the India and Pakistan nuclear tests 

The India and Pakistan nuclear tests have a number of serious implications for 
the international security environment. As further evidence becomes available, our 
understanding of both the direction of India and Pakistan's program may be 
achieved, and with it, our assessment of the implications may improve as well. 

The counter-proliferation activities of the international community have not been 
successful, despite three decades of multi-lateral arms control and diplomatic efforts 
at bilateral dissuasion. 

Both nations have developed an infrastructure for producing fissile material and 
ballistic missile delivery systems. The extreme poverty of both nations, and an inter- 
est on the part of other nations in acquiring nuclear weapons and ballistic missiles 
converge to produce serious incentives for further proliferation. Ironically, to the de- 
gree that economic sanctions are effective against India and Pakistan, they may 
produce a perverse outcome. A serious economic recession in either or both nations 
may have the effect of stimulating efforts to earn foreign exchange through the ex- 
port of nuclear weapons or technology and ballistic missiles. 

The exports of China and Russia of proliferation-enabling technology and hard- 
ware to South Asia has compressed the time required for both nations to develop 
and deploy a functional nuclear weapons capability. This has consequences outside 
of the South Asian region. For example, China sold medium-range ballistics missile 
to Saudi Arabia in the mid-1980s. This missile was designed to deliver a nuclear 
warhead, although it is not generally believed that these were supplied by China. 
With Pakistan's successful test, the possibility of its readiness to transfer nuclear 
weapons to other users of Chinese missiles cannot be dismissed as a possibility. 

The absence of a consensus among the major powers concerning the imposition 
of sanctions or other measures after-the-fact makes it less likely that other potential 
proliferators will be deterred from embarking on WMD or ballistic missile develop- 
ments if compelling local or regional security concerns are present. 

The high cost of a modern conventional defense is making the acquisition of WMD 
and ballistic missiles the least-cost security solution for some of the world's most 
impoverished states. The cost of developing nuclear weapons has declined by an 
order of magnitude in the past half-century, but appears likely to decline even more 
rapidly in the next two decades. These trends are likely to further stimulate WMD 
and ballistic missile developments by nations who perceive a nuclear capability to 
be in their interest. 

Membership in strong mutual security agreements (e.g. NATO or US bilateral se- 
curity arrangements) appear to be a more effective instrument for deflecting nuclear 
weapons aspirations than broad multi-lateral arms control agreements. Linking 
arms control behavior to mutual security arrangements appears to be the approach 
most highly correlated with non-proliferation behavior. 

Implications for US counter-proiiferation policy 

The India and Pakistan nuclear tests reveal the limits of the counterproliferation 
activities of both the United States and the international community. Starkly ex- 
pressed, US counterproliferation policy has failed, and we have no "Plan B." There 
is a legitimate argument over whether or not the US policy could have been success- 
ful in the long-term. However, it is now apparent that the underlying architecture 
of current policy will not permit the US to achieve its counterproliferation aims in 
the future. The proliferation of advanced industrial technology has made many as- 
pects of the design and manufacture of nuclear weapons and their means of delivery 
widely accessible in commercial markets. Nuclear weapon design, development and 
manufacturing information has become widely available. To cite only one extreme 
example, a US environmental advocacy group, has published nuclear weapon design 
information on the Internet that can provide material assistance to a potential 
proliferator. The restraints of the Cold War period in China and Russia concerning 
the export of enabling technologies faded during the latter part of the Cold War, 
and have now largely evaporated. 

The proliferation problem appears destined to become a more serious one for the 
United States unless it modernizes its counterproliferation strategy and policy. The 
subject deserves more a detailed discussion than is possible here, but I will offer 
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a few of the contours of a modernized counterproliferation strategy and policy that 
could be helpful in coping with the consequences of the India and Pakistan nuclear 
tests. 

US proliferation policy failed to integrate the local or regional security concerns 
of potential prol iterators. Professional diplomats and analysts of regional affairs 
have long recognized that I ndia could not accept the status quo of China's legitimate 
and exclusive regional possession of nuclear weapons. Pakistan's poverty, absent se- 
curity support from another powerful nation, has driven them to offset India's mili- 
tary advantage through its own WMD and ballistic missiles. 

A new policy needs to be able to distinguish between proliferators who are adver- 
sary states from those who are friendly. US counterproliferation policy has had per- 
verse characteristics. North Korea, an adversary proliferator has been authorized to 
receive advanced civil sector nuclear power facilities, while such facilities have been 
denied to I ndia and Pakistan who are friendly states. 

The United States needs to provide access by friendly states to ballistic missile 
defense technology or hardware to offer an alternative to such states to obtaining 
WMD. 

US proliferation sanctions and restrictions have had a counter-productive impact. 
The Pressler amendment made Pakistan less secure and diminished the effective- 
ness of internal restraint on exercising the nuclear option. US pressure on India to 
sign the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) intensified their sense of nuclear 
isolation and vulnerability, and may have precipitated the test series. A modernized 
US counterproliferation posture needs to reflect these concerns and integrate them 
into the full range of policy instruments available to the President. These instru- 
ments should include such measures as arms transfers, diplomatic and military sup- 
port, foreign assistance, and other measures. The President's inventory of instru- 
ments should be enriched, and not impoverished by offering sanctions as the only 
policy alternative to engage the proliferation problem. 

The proliferation problem is a real one, but it has not emerged with the India and 
Pakistan test series. The problem has been developing for more than a quarter-cen- 
tury. The test series ended the basis for US complacency based on its efforts to im- 
plement a noble, but flawed policy. I urge the Congress to collaborate with the Exec- 
utive branch to develop a modern, comprehensive, and flexible counterproliferation 
strategy and policy that will enable us to better cope with WMD and ballistic mis- 
sile proliferation by friend and adversary. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much. I appreciate that. 

Dr. Haass, Thank you for joining us. The floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF DR. RICHARD HAASS, DIRECTOR OF FOREIGN 

POLICY STUDIES, BROOKINGS INSTITUTION, FORMER SEN- 
IOR DIRECTOR, NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA, NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Dr. Haass. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is good to be back. Sen- 
ator Robb, Senator Hagel. Also in the interests of time I, too, would 
like to put my whole statement in the record and just make a few 
remarks. 

Senator Brownback. Without objection. 

Dr. Haass. Obviously, the Indian and Pakistani tests were and 
are unhelpful and unwelcome. Still, it is important to keep matters 
in perspective. There are several scenarios that would be worse 
than testing for South Asia. Among them would be the actual de- 
ployment of nuclear weapons in the field, secondly, their use, or 
third, their transfer to third parties. 

It must be, then, the goal of American foreign policy to see that 
none of these three possible future scenarios comes about. 

The possibility of a fourth scenario, Mr. Chairman, that of roll- 
back— that is, to bring about a nonnuclear South Asia is not a real- 
istic policy option for the United States at this time. 

As a result, I would describe the foreign policy challenge facing 
the United States for the foreseeable future in this part of the 
world as one of management, not prevention. 
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Current U.S. policy, which is the implementation of punitive eco- 
nomic sanctions, is almost certain to be irrelevant to the manage- 
ment challenge and, at worst, counterproductive. Let me cite four 
reasons. 

First, the United States has important interests in both India 
and Pakistan, whether it is the promotion of democracy and human 
rights, commercial development, and cooperating on a host of re- 
gional and global challenges, some of which are quite strategic. We 
do not have the luxury of simply mortgaging or holding all of this 
hostage to our disagreements in the nuclear area. 

Second, we may need to provide both India and Pakistan incen- 
tives and technology and various forms of assistance to help them 
manage the nuclear jam they have gotten themselves into. It may 
be in their interests and ours to actually provide some tools to help 
manage or stabilize their new situation. 

Thirdly, in the case of Pakistan in particular, there is a real risk 
that U.S. economic sanctions, given Pakistan's fragile economic 
state, could push Pakistan over the economic brink and— I will be 
blunt and, since I am no longer in the Government, I have the lux- 
ury of being undiplomatic— a Pakistan that is stable and in posses- 
sion of nuclear weapons is bad enough. A Pakistan that would be 
unstable and in possession of nuclear weapons would be a night- 
mare. 

Fourth, one other aspect of U.S. policy I would question is the 
whole rush to put this in the so-called P-5, the five members of the 
Security Council who also happen to be the five haves under the 
nonproliferation treaty. This is exactly the discriminatory grouping 
that in some ways provokes I ndia, so it is very hard to see how this 
group, acting as the five, could play much of a helpful role. It will 
probably compound the problem. 

This said, and like you, I recognize that sanctions are a fact of 
life. As a result, the immediate goal of American foreign policy 
ought to be to negotiate a package of measures that stabilizes the 
situation in South Asia and that is acceptable to I ndia, to Pakistan, 
the administration, and to yourselves in Congress. 

Or, to put it another way, diplomacy must now try to come up 
with the exit strategy that the Glenn legislation fails to provide. 

What might such a package look like? Well, let me suggest that 
I ndia and Pakistan should be urged to agree to four steps: 

First, no further testing of nuclear devices. 

Secondly, no deployment of missiles with nuclear warheads. 

Thirdly, no transfer of nuclear or missile technology to any third 
party. 

And fourth, to enter into confidence-building measures, and let 
me just give you three examples: 

r^ular, high-level meetings between the two sides; 

secondly, exchanges of observers at military exercises; 

and thirdly, no missile flight tests in the direction of one an- 
other's territory. 

Indeed, as a corollary to that last item, I would urge them to 
both undertake something of a pause on missile flight tests of any 
kind during the current situation that we find ourselves in. 

What would we then have to do in return? The United States 
would remove the punitive sanctions and keep in place only those 
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sanctions that would specifically block the transfer of technology 
that would contribute to Pakistani and Indian nuclear and missile 
programs. 

In a more positive way, in addition to rolling back sanctions, we 
would consider providing intelligence or technology to the two sides 
that would help them stabilize their relationship. We would also 
make available any diplomatic assistance the two sides may want, 
be it for Kashmir or any other problem. 

While I am mentioning the things that we should do, let me sug- 
gest two things that we ought to avoid. 

First, the United States ought not to be introducing new political 
sanctions at this time. I know a lot of people are suggesting that 
the President cancel his planned visit to South Asia this fall, sched- 
uled for November. I think it would be a big mistake to cancel the 
visit. 

Here is an opportunity for him to make his arguments to the 
Pakistan and Indian Governments. Here is a chance for him to 
make his arguments to their publics. If our arguments are so 
strong, they will help influence what policymakers and publics 
think there. 

We should not approach this trip as some sort of a reward. It 
ought to be a tool of American foreign policy and should go ahead. 

Secondly, we ought to avoid providing security assurances to ei- 
ther side. This idea has been suggested. I think it is a dangerous 
and risky one. 

Based on history, no American security assurance would be 
enough to actually assure the parties sufficiently to alter their be- 
havior. But it might just be enough to get us involved in some very 
complicated situations. So I would avoid the idea that the United 
States would offer security assurances as a kind of buy-out of In- 
dian and Pakistani nuclear programs. 

Having heard this morning some of the comments you made, Mr. 
Chairman, I would surmise that you might think that the kind of 
approach I am laying out would be inadequate. I understand the 
desire to punish India and Pakistan as well as to send a message 
to what I believe was described here earlier this morning as nu- 
clear wannabes, or would-be nuclear States. 

I would resist that. One result of my suggesting that we not go 
down that road is that any sort of package we do negotiate for 
India and Pakistan is not going to contain several of the things 
that people in the Congress and beyond would like. 

In particular, I do not think there is any chance of getting formal 
Indian and Pakistani adherence to the NPT. I do not think there 
is a chance to get either of them to formally sign up to the CTBT, 
and I do not think there is any chance at this point to get both of 
them to sign up to no-first-use pledges. 

That said, even if we could, I would be prepared to explain how 
I do not think it would do us much good. 

I also do not think that there is a chance at the moment to get 
them to sign on to a fissile material cut-off treaty, although I think 
in that case it would be something desirable, because it would 
place a ceiling on the amount of material that could be used for 
weapons. 
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Let me just make one more point, and then I will stop. I want 
to return to the idea of the relationship between what we do in 
South Asia and what happens in the rest of the world. 

India and Pakistan are paying a price for what they have done. 
They are certainly paying a price economically. Their nuclear and 
missile programs will be expensive. We just saw in the newspapers, 
I believe yesterday, information about India's new defense budget. 
It is going down an expensive path and, as we have seen with the 
U.S. and Soviet history, nuclear weapons establishments eat up an 
awful lot of resources. 

Strategically they will pay a price. They are going to have to live 
with much greater uncertainty and with much greater cost should 
deterrence break down. Again, though, I would think the goal for 
us is to manage the situation and not make it worse. 

I do not see why a policy of managing proliferation in South Asia 
is in any way inconsistent with a policy of preventing it in other 
parts of the world. We should therefore use every tool in our for- 
eign policy arsenal to discourage proliferation in North Korea, Iran, 
Iraq, and Libya, or any other country that we would classify as a 
potential or actual rogue. Discrimination has always been at the 
core of American policy in this area. 

The NPT and the nonproliferation regime itself is based on dis- 
crimination. It separates the world into two groups, the five haves, 
and the have-nots. 

U.S. policy has further refined this discrimination. We not only 
have the five haves, but we have three countries— I ndia, Pakistan, 
and Israel— the United States has placed in a separate category. 
U.S. policy has treated them differently from the rogues. That is 
realism. It is not theology. But I would suggest that realism is 
what American foreign policy needs to be bas^ on. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Haass follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Richard N. Haass 


Mr. Chairman: 

Thank you for providing me this opportunity to share my thoughts with you and 
your coiieagues. The decision by India and then Pakistan to test nudear devices is 
one of the defining events of the first decade of the post-Cold War era. It tells us 
that democracy and markets are no panacea, that American primacy is not the same 
as hegemony, and that while the world may be more whole economically, it remains 
fragmented both politically and militarily. 

The Indian and Pakistani tests are both unhelpful and unwelcome. South Asia 
has moved to a new level, one of two explicit nuclear weapons states that have open- 
ly tested. U.S. efforts to prevent this new situation from coming about— a policy 
predicated on deterrence through the threat of comprehensive economic sanctions— 
failed in the aftermath of the election of the new Indian government. 

Still, it is important to keep matters in perspective. Even before these tests were 
carried out both countries were de facto nuclear weapons states that in one case 
(India) had tested overtly and in another (Pakistan) had developed a capability 
without visible testing. 

Moreover, there are several scenarios that can be imagined that would be far 
worse than testing for South Asia and the world, including actual deployment of nu- 
clear weapons, their use, or their being transferred to third parties. It must be the 
goal of American foreign policy to prevent any of these outcomes. "Rollback" to a 
non-nuclear South Asia is simply not a realistic policy option for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. As a result, U.S. policy toward this region must be one of management, not 
prevention. 

Current U.S. policy— in this case, the implementation of punitive economic sanc- 
tions— is almost certain to be irrelevant to this management challenge and at worst 
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counter-productive. The United States has important interests in both India and 
Pakistan, inciuding the promotion of democracy and human rights, expanding eco- 
nomic cooperation, and cooperating on a host of regionai and giobai chaiienges. In 
addition, we need to provide India and Pakistan incentives and possibiy assistance 
to heip them manage their new nudear chaiienge. At the same time, it makes no 
sense to introduce broad sanctions that couid actuaiiy weaken politicai authority in 
Pakistan, a state aiready burdened by economic and poiiticai probiems. To be biunt, 
a stabie Pakistan in possession of nudear weapons is reason enough to worry; an 
unstabie Pakistan wouid be that much worse. 

This said, sanctions are a fact of iife, and the immediate objective of U.S. foreign 
poiicy shouid be to negotiate a package of measures that stabiiizes the situation in 
South Asia and is acceptabieto India, Pakistan, the Administration, and a majority 
in Congress. Dipiomacy must provide the "exit strategy" that the relevant legisla- 
tion fails to lay out. 

What might such a package look like? India and Pakistan could agree to the fol- 
lowing steps: 

• no further testing: 

• no deployment of missiles with nuclear warheads; 

• no transfer of nuclear or missile technology to any third party; 

• new confidence-building measures (CBMs), including regular high-level meet- 
ings, exchanges of military observers, and no missile flight tests in the direction 
of one another's territory. 

In return, the United States would agree to remove the punitive sanctions and 
keep in place only those sanctions that block the provision of technology that has 
the potential to contribute to Indian and Pakistan missile and nuclear efforts. We 
should also consider providing intelligence and/or technology that could contribute 
to regional and nuclear stability. U.S. diplomatic assistance ought to be made avail- 
able where both countries desire. 

There are two steps the United States should not take. We should not introduce 
additional political sanctions, including the cancellation of the President's long 
planned trip to the region this autumn. Such a visit is an opportunity to address 
the problems caused by the recent tests and to build both bilateral relationships. 
Nor should the United States offer security assurances to either protagonist. It is 
not at all obvious that U.S. assurances would be enough to prevent a crisis from 
materializing— but they could be enough to draw us into a complicated and dan- 
gerous situation. 

There are other potential elements in any negotiated package, including formal 
adherence by India and Pakistan to the NPT and the CTBT, "no first use" pledges, 
and mutual cessation of fissile material production. It is my judgment that it will 
not be possible to get both to formally sign on to the first three commitments and 
that it would not make much difference if they did. A freeze or ceiling on fissile ma- 
terial production would be more meaningful but also extremely difficult to achieve 
and monitor. 

For some in the Congress and beyond, the approach recommended here will not 
be enough. There is a desire to punish India and Pakistan and to send a message 
to other would-be nuclear states that proliferation doesn't pay. 

This desire to send a message is understandable but should be resisted in this 
instance. India and Pakistan will pay a price— economically and strategically— for 
their decisions. The goal for U.S. policy must now be to manage the situation as 
it exists. We do not have the luxury of doing otherwise. 

Moreover, there is no reason that a realistic policy of management for these two 
countries need lead to proliferation elsewhere. We should continue to use all our for- 
eign policy tools to discourage and prevent the spread of nuclear weapons to such 
countries as North Korea, Iran, Iraq, and Libya. 

Discrimination has long been at the core of U.S. non-proliferation policy: after all, 
the NPT itself treats the five nuclear "haves" different from everyone else. Also, the 
United States has always viewed the nuclear programs of Israel, India and Pakistan 
as something distinct from the programs of the so-called rogues. Such realism is 
what a successful foreign policy requires. 

Thank you. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you, Dr. Haass, for your presen- 
tation. I would suggest principles is what foreign policy needs to be 
based on, and you need to deal from those principles. 

I recognize we have a very complex and difficult world, and I 
noted earlier we have been living a lie for some period of time that 
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either of you might describe more artfully than what I have put 
forward, but we have been about a task, and trying to reduce the 
threat of nuclear holocaust in this world for some period of time, 
and that has been a principle of U.S. policy. 

You can say we have achieved more success at times than at 
other times and, frankly, with all of the Soviet Union and some of 
those new nations actually giving up their nuclear weapons, we 
have been on a pretty good roll of actually nations giving it up. 

Now, you can say, well, they did not develop, they really did not 
have a use for it, they are not as threatened as what happened in 
the India and Pakistan, all of which would be true. But to walk 
away from that strategy now and to say, okay, we are just in a dif- 
ferent chapter and there is just going to be more nuclear weapons, 
is not a step I am willing to accept, and I think the signal that it 
sends to too many other places is so dangerous and so provocative 
that it just provokes unacceptable sorts of consequences. 

So I understand you have spent a lifetime studying this, and my 
simplistic look at it may not be acceptable to many, yet it is a path 
that the United States has been on for a long period of time, and 
I do not think it wise for us to go another route at this point. We 
will be looking at ways that we can go differently. 

I n the interests of time for both of you I would like to pose— Dr. 
Schneider, you are raising an issue of ballistic missile defense sys- 
tem, and I realize this is a bit off the path, but some have sug- 
gested that if we are going to see more proliferation of missiles, 
more proliferation of atomic weaponry, that we are going to have 
to look more at these defense systems. Is that your estimation? 

Mr. Schneider. The point in my remark was to try and build or 
create an opportunity for a disincentive for potential proliferators 
to build a reciprocal ballistic missile threat capability because a 
neighboring country does so, and one of the ways of doing this 
would be to provide access for countries threatened by ballistic mis- 
siles and weapons of mass destruction. Access to ballistic missile 
defense technology so that they will enable them to deter ballistic 
missile and WMD threats with defensive systems, rather than to 
feel that they have to have a reciprocal threat to be able to get 
there. 

This was a suggestion as a subset of the broader issue of trying 
to develop some incentives for people not to proliferate, rather than 
trying to sustain the prevention regime which, while I think is 
well-intentioned, is of diminishing practicality because of the wide- 
spread access to knowledge of ballistic missile design and weapons 
of mass destruction. 

There is an environmental advocacy group that has on the I nter- 
net a detailed description of the information that would provide 
material information to a potential proliferator seeking to develop 
nuclear weapons, so the information is out there. The civil space 
launch sector provides enough information to develop ballistic mis- 
siles, so I think it is a question of, with countries that face the 
threat situation, can our diplomacy and foreign assistance and 
other mechanisms develop some incentives that could cause coun- 
tries not to take this step? 

I mentioned the diplomatic effort, the correlation between coun- 
tries that have strong security relations with other strong powers 
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and their willingness to abstain from WMD and ballistic missile de- 
velopment. There may be some way in which we can develop an ar- 
rangement with Pakistan or India, perhaps a security guarantee, 
and the classic form is not the right case, but some related form 
of assurance that would diminish their anxieties about their neigh- 
bors to the point where they would be willing to de-tune the invest- 
ment that they might otherwise make in weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and their means of delivery. 

Senator Brownback. Could I ask both of you or either of you, 
how many additional nations can we anticipate over the next 3 to 
5 years going down this path of nuclear development and testing, 
or even if you could give me a potential number of countries, or list 
of countries that you would anticipate will start down this road. 

Dr. Haass. I would say that our goal ought to be none, and it 
is not inevitable that will be any. It is not a bad new situation. It 
is not as though what has happened in South Asia necessarily 
breaks the dam. There are three countries that are the most obvi- 
ous candidates, and they are each separate cases. 

One is Iraq, and so long as the international community remains 
at all vigilant, we have the inspections process, and are willing to 
back it up with force, I think we are okay there. We will keep I raq 
essentially out of the nuclear weapons business. 

The second is North Korea. There, the question is whether we 
will continue to be able to implement the agreed framework and, 
if so, again I do not think we will have a problem. 

Thirdly is I ran, and that might be the most difficult of the three, 
possibly within the next couple of years, although they may still be 
some distance away. 

So I do not think that any of these three states necessarily will 
be testing. Indeed, I would right now bet against it. 

And coming back to conversation here before, we ought to think 
about different tools to make sure we do not get there. We can use 
one set of tools for South Asia, to manage the situation there, while 
in other parts of the world we may emphasize export controls or 
inspections or, in the case of North Korea, an incentive strategy. 

We may need to think about the use of force if everything else 
fails: for example, preventive military strikes. We may neai to 
think about ballistic missile defense. We are moving away from a 
one-size-fits-all nonproliferation strategy, and we are certainly 
moving away from a policy where sanctions can bear the full bur- 
den of trying to make sure that proliferation does not happen. 

Mr. Schneider. J ust a couple of points on that. While I do not 
think it is inevitable that the number of nuclear weapons states 
will expand, even though the ability to do so is becoming increas- 
ingly practical from both a cost perspective— that is, the costs of be- 
coming a nuclear State are declining, and the ability to access the 
pertinent technologies is increasing. 

It is more a question of what incentives exist for doing so? A sce- 
nario that could proliferate the nuclear weapons problem in East 
Asia would be a withdrawal of the United States from the region, 
if the United States were no longer prepared to extend its security 
interest to the region. 
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The concern that we have seen in India, where a nonnuclear 
State faces a nuclear State, they would look for a reciprocal capa- 
bility in the case of several countries in East Asia. 

So a lot of these depend on how the international security situa- 
tion spins out over the next number of years, and why it is so im- 
portant for the United States to remain involved. 

Senator Brownback. So you are saying that more countries may 
start up programs as these develop in some of the countries identi- 
fied by Dr. Haass? 

Mr. Schneider. The States that Dr. Haass mentioned of North 
Korea and Iran have well -identified interests in this subject and 
have moved fairly far along. I would think that they would con- 
tinue, because they have an incentive to develop nuclear weapons, 
will continue to do that. 

It is a question of whether there are other States out there that 
will take advantage of the ease of access to the pertinent tech- 
nology and the underlying industrial capability necessary to imple- 
ment it, and that depends upon the security environment, which 
we can influence substantially, and I hope we do so. 

Senator Brownback. That is a good point, and you mentioned 
earlier Israel was in a special category. 

Senator Robb. 

Senator Robb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Schneider, let me just clear up something, if I may. I was 
taking notes, and I am not sure that I accurately reflected what 
you said. You made the statement, nuclear reactors or light water, 
as opposed to graphite reactors, were being provided, and you did 
not use that terminology, to North Korea but nothing to India and 
Pakistan. 

I am not sure what you meant to imply by that, whether or not 
we should explore the possibility, particularly under the arrange- 
ments that we set out in the North-South framework agreement, 
and I would welcome your comment on how well you think that is 
working, if you are, in effect, proposing that that is something we 
ought to do with I ndia and Pakistan. 

Mr. Schneider. I was merely citing it as an example of the in- 
consistency in the way in which we treat friends, or, let us say, dis- 
tinguish between adversaries and friendly States in the implemen- 
tation of our counter proliferation policy. 

North Korea, which is an adversary State, we nevertheless are 
prepared to provide light water reactors under some circumstances, 
whereas I ndia and Pakistan, who are friendly States, we are resist- 
ant to doing that because of the proliferation problem. 

What I was suggesting was that a reconstruction of our policy 
might look to having differential policies between nuclear weapons 
wannabes who are adversaries vis nuclear weapons wannabes who 
are friendly States, and one of the issues might be, look to a dif- 
ferential set of incentives that could include access to civil nuclear 
power if that turned out to be a constructive incentive. 

Senator Robb. But the fact that in the North-South framework 
agreement South Korea is providing the principal dollars for such 
investment, and the next biggest chunk was supposed to come from 
j apan, and the U.S. was the third principal, and they were blamed 
for some of the heavy fuel, and there have been all kinds of dis- 
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putes now and no one seems to be willing to go forward. That was 
with a vested interest on the South in terms of resolving the ten- 
sions that they had. 

And here you have India and Pakistan across a common border. 
It seems to me the source of funding for that type of activity. 

Mr. Schneider. The funding issue is an important one, but it is 
also a question of deauthorization and whether you see that as part 
of the strategy. 

Senator Robb. Let me proceed. Obviously, we have some dif- 
ferent interests, given the number of troops we have stationed 
there, et cdtera, and so we have a variety of interests. 

India is in the process of trying to formulate some sort of a nu- 
clear doctrine. In your judgment, what would the U.S., what ought 
the U.S. try to get New Delhi to include in such a blueprint, and 
what would the U.S. try to get them to exclude? 

Mr. Schneider. First, in a nuclear doctrine they need to have a 
very clear command and control link to appropriate political au- 
thority. 

The remark that was made about concern of the equipment being 
in the hands of the armed forces, one of the areas that is vitally 
important is to make sure that there is a command and control sys- 
tem that links the authority to use the system to the highest politi- 
cal authority in the country, and not the armed forces. 

Senator Robb. Putting aside the question of whether or not it 
should be lodged in terms of responsibility in the armed forces, do 
you think either country at this point has the capability of provid- 
ing the near-term stable and reliable infrastructure that, say, the 
U.S. and its allies developed vis-a-vis the former Soviet Union and 
its allies? 

Mr. Schneider. No. This is a problem with all small nuclear 
weapons States, is they do not have the infrastructure to manage 
these things, and this is particularly a problem as the types of de- 
livery systems are likely to be mobile rather than fixed-site sys- 
tems. 

Senator Robb. Dr. Haass, you seem to want to respond to that 
question. I have a couple I would like to address to you, but I 
would allow you to address that. 

Dr. Haass. J ust very quickly, right now we want to prevent them 
from deploying weapons. I think that ought to be the principal 
focus of American foreign policy. If we fail at that focus, and if one 
or the other actually deploys weapons on missiles in the field, we 
may actually have to think very hard about ways that we could 
shore up command and control and so forth just to make sure that 
we do not have unauthorized or accidental deployment. 

Senator Robb. This is probably our most urgent near-term need 
in this whole area, to keep from having an escalation that would 
go beyond anything that we could control, or would have any con- 
fidence in. 

What would you propose specifically to deal with that question? 
You talked about some confidence-building measures that go to the 
relationship generally, but those do not really address the near- 
term threat that has been certainly bandied around in the press in 
the region about both the ability, the capability of the immediate 
weaponization and the transfer to a missile that is capable of deliv- 
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ering some of these potential miniaturized warheads in the near 
term. 

I mean, you have got a lot of very practical advice. You always 
do that. You take a complex situation and eliminate a lot of the 
more interesting but frequently unworkable solutions and come 
down with a relatively modest set of doable things, but in this situ- 
ation we are talking about something that could be very short- 
term, depending on whether or not we have any hot pursuit type 
comments, or what else? 

Admittedly, that is a different situation, but it is the sort of fren- 
zy we are dealing with right now in terms of the nationalist spirit 
that has clearly motivated the nationalists to take the actions 
taken to date. 

Dr. Haass. I only know two things. Senator. It is not a very full 
cupboard. Again, if they were to take the step of putting weapons 
on missiles, I think it would be extremely destabilizing. 

I am not sure they have thought through the consequences. I am 
not persuaded that you have an incredibly elaborate, sophisticated 
set of thinking on both sides, one that has assessed the con- 
sequences for warning and decision-making time. 

As a result, I do not think we should rule out the possibility that 
having Government officials or others explain some of the problems 
the United States and the Soviets went through, say, in the fifties, 
would be a good thing to do. Indeed, it might be something the 
Americans and Russians could even do together at this point, to 
talk to them about the difficulties and the risks of going down that 
path, and at least make them think twice about it. 

The other policy option is a more basic question of de-sanction- 
ing, to link a rolling back of the punitive sanctions to their agree- 
ing not to take this very dangerous step. That would be at the 
heart of the package that I would like us to offer. 

Senator Robb. Well, let me address that for just a second, be- 
cause you had suggested no additional sanctions, and you specifi- 
cally mentioned do not cancel the President's planned trip. 

Well, the truth is that he has a planned trip to China right now 
with a fixed date. The trip to India and Pakistan later in the year 
is still in the planning stages. 

I personally believe that, given the deliberate failure to commu- 
nicate, in the case of the Indians, and the failure to heed a very 
personal plea from the President to Prime Minister Sharif makes 
it awkward, at the very least, to say well, the fact that you either 
deceived or rejected specific advice in the near term does not do 
anything to deter my plans from coming to see you right now, and 
I put it somewhat— I would draw an analogy to China. I find a very 
different situation, and a different number of factors. 

Let me give you a question I think we might be able to come to- 
gether on. Could we not make the setting of a specific date contin- 
gent upon progress in some of these areas that we have already 
outlined as necessary? 

And I do not know that we should absolutely say you must com- 
ply with provisions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. If they were to comply 
with 7 and not 8, I would like to see perhaps some flexibility there, 
but it seems to me that this is one of the areas where we have a 
little leverage that we ought to use and say, not in effect that we 
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are canceling it, or that we do not want to maintain communica- 
tions, or whatever, but before we are able to finalize this we need 
to demonstrate that we are at the very least moving in a direction 
that would clearly reduce tensions, reduce the likelihood of having 
the kind of reaction in this very volatile region that could prompt 
military activities that would be very difficult to bring under con- 
trol, to say the least. 

Dr. Haass. I think it is a good idea. We lose nothing for keeping 
open the possibility of the trip, and it may give us some leverage. 
We could send a signal that the President will factor into the deter- 
mination of whether to go in November what sort of steps are or 
are not taken, as well as statements that are made or not made 
by the two sides, and that might get us some leverage. 

But even if things escalate in ways we do not want, or evolve in 
ways we do not want, it is important not simply to see American 
Presidents going places as a reward. It also gives us a great oppor- 
tunity to make our case. 

Senator Robb. Which is precisely the reason that I have encour- 
aged a regular schedule for Head of State visits in terms of some 
important relationships that may have all kinds of ups and downs 
in the road. 

But in this particular case, since we are talking about something 
that was related as much to the 50th Anniversary celebration and 
other matters as the establishment of a permanent summit-type ar- 
rangement, it seems to me that we can slow-walk the approval and 
base it— and it seems to me the White House has already done that 
in the way it has proceeded. 

They said it was under review, and I think the statement was 
issued yesterday that under review should now be interpreted not 
that it is on course and we just have not announced it, but it will 
require an affirmative decision to go ahead and make the trip, is 
probably the best place to leave it. 

And I am not trying to inject Congress into a role that exceeds 
what we ought to be exercising here. I personally stated my con- 
cerns about going ahead with the trip under the circumstances, but 
again it seems to me the circumstances are quite unique and very 
specifically related to the Heads of State relationship rather than 
a broader relationship and some other concerns that we have. 

I gather that we are not too far apart on that particular question. 

Dr. Haass. We are not too far apart. 

Senator Robb. Let me just make a comment, and I have already 
said that— acknowledged that you have frequently taken complex 
situations that appear to have lots of little, neat handles, and 
shown why those handles are either dangerous or nonproductive. 

But you seem to have taken off the table almost everything that 
has been proposed by any number of people who are interested in 
the topic and said we ought to limit ourselves to, if you are going 
to test, test in the other direction, send some folks back and forth, 
establish some contacts and a dialogue, and do not have much hope 
for anything beyond that. 

Am I being too minimalist in describing your expectations for 
what we ought to be doing affirmatively? 

Dr. Haass. Based upon my own experience with India and Paki- 
stan, even a modest package is quite ambitious. So, what you de- 
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scribe as minimalist, I would break out a bottle of champagne if 
we could get it all. 

Secondly, I think there is a danger in us getting too wrapped 
around the formal arms control axle here, in putting so much em- 
phasis on formal adherence to the CTBT or the Fissile Material 
Cutoff T reaty and so forth. There is so much symbolic and ideologi- 
cal baggage with those things, particularly with I ndia, that I do not 
think we now ought to make that a big part of what it is we want 
to get. 

If we can get a no-testing understanding as opposed to a formal 
CTBT signing, I would be pretty happy. If we get some serious, 
specific confidence-building measures— it may not have the big- 
package sex appeal of some of the arms control stuff— but it may 
actually do more to stabilize the situation in South Asia. 

So, as a rule of thumb here, I would get very specific and very 
focused on South Asia. And I would not allow ourselves to approach 
this through the lens of what can we do here to shore up the global 
nuclear nonproliferation regime. I would really focus on what can 
we do here to shore up stability in South Asia, and look to other 
policies and other tools to shore up the global nonproliferation re- 
gi me. 

Senator Robb. With respect to the NPT, do you think it would 
be a good idea, given the difficulties that you have already de- 
scribed, for the Perm 5 to consider amending the NPT to provide 
for this new category of membership— that you are not a member 
of the club, but we acknowledge you have got it, and we are not 
going to force you to get rid of it? 

Dr. Haass. My hunch is no. I do not think it would be feasible. 
And I am not sure it is desirable either to open that up. Some 
things in life are almost better dealt with tacitly or finessed. And 
we will want to leave to ourselves the discretion of making some 
distinctions. And it would be easier and more practical for our for- 
eign policy to have latitude about which countries we want to come 
down on like a ton of bricks and which countries we may be more 
tolerant of in this area as we see either a larger set of interests 
or some rationale for why it is they are taking certain steps. 

Senator Robb. Speaking of interests, we have normally taken the 
position that there are certain areas in which the U.S. has a vital 
strategic interest. India/Pakistan has not quite been in that cat- 
egory. Should we reconsider, given events of the last few weeks? 

Dr. Haass. I would think that avoidance of nuclear weapons use 
in South Asia or anywhere ought to be of vital national interest. 
Which means that it ought to receive a greater priority in the intel- 
ligence area— in terms of trying to monitor or use intelligence to be 
able to help prevent it— and diplomatically. 

It is hard to think of another part of the world where there is 
a greater inequality, or gap, between the objective importance of 
the part of the world and how much attention and resources the 
United States devotes to it. South Asia probably comes out the 
worst, given that we are talking about a fifth of the world's people, 
all the strategic and economic and other forms of importance it has, 
and the historical lack of attention that we have given it. Maybe 
one of the salutary effects of recent events will be to help us close 
that gap. 
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Senator Robb. One final question, and I would direct it to both 
of you if I could, in terms of how visible or high profile the U.S. 
role in addressing this new or enhanced challenge that we face in 
the area ought to be? 

Dr. Haass. Based on my own experience with dealing with issues 
like Kashmir, our role should be as visible as it is wdcomed. The 
purpose here is not, as you know, to score debating points, it is to 
get the Indians and the Pakistanis to do some smart things and 
not to do some dumb things. 

And if a more active, visible U.S. role would facilitate it, I would 
say great. If it would not, I would pull back. Given how rubbed raw 
the U.S./Indian relationship is at this point, it is hard to see how 
a high-level U.S. role would help. I just do not think a lot of the 
situations are yet ripe for it. The Kashmir diplomacy is not at a 
point where some sort of diplomatic intervention could move it for- 
ward. Relations between India and Pakistan are truly undeveloped, 
not simply as a result of the new government in India, but for his- 
torical reasons. 

I do not see this as a situation where the U.S. needs to take the 
lead. Which does not mean we need to fall back on the P-5 or the 
G-8. There is something in between. What we may want to end up 
thinking about is some sort of a diplomatic division of labor, where 
we do some things unilaterally, we look to others to do things that 
they can and we cannot anymore because of our sanctions, and we 
may want to do some things in tandem. Maybe we and the Rus- 
sians can talk, as we said before, about certain nuclear risk preven- 
tion measures. Maybe the British or others could say certain 
things. 

South Africa, Ukraine, the countries that have forsworn a nu- 
clear option, they have a certain capacity now to make relevant 
points. We may want to think of an international division of labor, 
where the U.S. is part of the mosaic rather than necessarily the 
point person. 

Senator Robb. Mr. Schneider, do you want to address that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Schneider. J ust one point. I do think on the proliferation di- 
mension of the problem, the U.S. level of activism should be sub- 
stantially higher than it has been. And in terms of objective, I 
would put it equally high with avoiding weaponization of these pro- 
grams, to prevent the export of these capabilities. 

I am very concerned about a second wave of proliferation. The 
State Department spokesman mentioned on April 10th that the 
Pakistani missile originated in North Korea. And if we are going 
to have a second wave of proliferation rather than proliferation 
coming out of the nuclear powers, to coming out of collaboration be- 
tween nuclear wannabes or rogue nuclear states or something like 
that, I think it is a much more dangerous and much more difficult 
situation to control. 

So, I think we ought to put the prevention of transfer of this 
technology at a high diplomatic level, in terms of our aspirations. 

Senator Robb. I will yield back to you, Mr. Chairman. I just have 
one or two other things I wanted to cover. 
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Senator Brown back. If you want to close, because I was going 
to ahead and make some closing comments and close the hearing, 
but if you have a couple more you would like to make. 

Senator Robb. J ust a quick question on the World Bank or 
IMF— who was it yesterday— the World Bank suspended prospec- 
tive loans of about $1 billion I think for some period of time. But 
given the fact that the other countries that would be involved in 
that decision are not necessarily sharing our enthusiasm for that 
approach and/or there is some other disagreement, how likely, in 
your judgment, is it that our approach through at least that part 
of the sanctions effort will, number one, prevail and, number two, 
have an effect? 

Dr. Haass. The likelihood that our position will prevail in the 
Bank is no better than 1 in 10. Which is another way to say I think 
these loans will go through— certainly to Pakistan, and probably to 
India, as well. And I believe, by the way, that it is the correct pol- 
icy. And it is even consistent with elements of the Glenn legisla- 
tion, which do not want to penalize these countries in the humani- 
tarian realm. 

A lot of these World Bank-type loans call for things like rural de- 
velopment and education and health, depending upon how broad a 
definition of humanitarian you take. It is not clear to me how it 
would serve U.S. foreign policy objectives to penalize either of these 
countries in this area. 

Senator Robb. One final question about the photograph that was 
put on the wire and everyone saw, when the Iranian Foreign Min- 
ister and I guess it was the Foreign Minister in Pakistani— I can- 
not remember— but, in any event, the clear implication was this is 
not just a Pakistani development; this is an Islamic bomb, if you 
will. Flow seriously do you take that interest? And what do you be- 
lieve are the potential ramifications for any aggressive follow-up by 
I ran to claim the mantle for a broader group than Pakistan? 

Dr. FIaass. Well, I do associate myself with something Bill 
Schneider just said. The prevention of leakage to third parties 
ought to be at the top of our list, along with the prevention of nu- 
clear use in this part of the world. 

Up to now, both when I was in government and from what I un- 
derstand since, there has been a pretty good record on the part of 
Pakistan and India against third party transfer— at least to the 
best of our knowledge. Obviously things can go on and, for all I 
know, do go on that we cannot monitor. It is very hard, for exam- 
ple, when individual scientists meet at some conference to know 
what is passed between them. That sort of leakage is almost impos- 
sible to monitor. 

With Pakistan, non-transfer should be very closely linked to de- 
sanctioning, and include some very firm understandings about the 
steps they would take to block transfer. And they ought to under- 
stand that that is a great concern of the United States. And this 
issue also ties into the punitive economic sanctions. 

One of the reasons that I am more concerned in the case of Paki- 
stan about the impact of economic sanctions is I do not want Paki- 
stan to increasingly have to turn to the Irans of the world to re- 
main solvent. I do not want to alienate and isolate them more than 
they already are, and make that their lifeline, so that you have a 
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kind of "Pariahs i nternationai" that Pakistan uitimateiy joins. 
They are aiready too dose to iran and North Korea. So i do not 
want us to do things that necessariiy reinforce those bonds. 

Senator Robb. Okay, i thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. 

And thank you, gentiemen. You are some of our best minds on 
deaiing with india and Pakistan, and we very much appreciate 
your wiiiingness to join us. And we are going to need more minds 
focused in this region of theworid. 

it seems to me that the worid has now read the first coupie of 
pages of the next chapter in worid history, and it is a very dan- 
gerous setting. We ne^ to focus on it with darity and vision as to 
how we want to deai with the situation, if we do have further hear- 
ings, we wiii be trying to iisten to other peopie on what their sug- 
gestions are that we shouid be doing. Or if we have a congressionai 
deiegation, i think our first objective needs to be, first, to iisten for 
what we can do to make the worid a safer piace. Which is what 
we have been about for years and years as a Nation and want to 
continue to do. 

Thank you, aii, for joining us. i thank the panei for being here. 
The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Near Eastern and South Asian 

Affairs, Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 3:05 p.m. In room 
SD-419, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Sam Brownback, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Brownback and Robb. 

Senator Brownback. Good afternoon. Thank you all for joining 
us this afternoon. We are going to be meeting to examine the im- 
pact of sanctions on India and Pakistan under the Arms Export 
Control Act and other l^islation. These sanctions are unilateral, 
and they cut across a wide swath of Indian and Pakistani society. 
They prohibit a variety of assistance and commercial transactions 
between the United States, India and Pakistan. 

We are also here meeting today to look at where we go from 
here. How do we move forward with India and Pakistan in a con- 
structive way? 

There has been a lot of talk about sanctions in the last couple 
of months. It has consumed the Congress, the administration and 
others as everybody grapples with the issue. It is clear from the 
bind we find ourselves in that our sanctions law is due for an over- 
haul, not just as it applies to India and Pakistan but as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy. 

Senator Robb and I were in I ndia and Pakistan just 2 weeks ago. 
We were the first high level delegation from the United States to 
meet with both Prime Ministers of both India and Pakistan, and 
along with other Members of the Cabinet in those countries, I have 
to say that the economic situation in India and Pakistan, particu- 
larly for Pakistan, was not very good before we imposed sanctions, 
and now it is even worse. 

In 1997, U.S. Exports to India were $3.6 billion, and imports to- 
taled $7.3 billion, and although India has been making progress on 
economic reforms, there remains a number of problems in the area 
of market access, intellectual property rights and protection, and 
the financial services sector. 

Last year, the prospects for greater U.S.-I ndian cooperation in all 
of these areas looked promising, but now sanctions have cat a pall 
on our bilateral relationship. 

Pakistan's situation is far worse. In 1997, U.S. Exports to Paki- 
stan totaled $1.2 billion and imports totaled $1.4 billion in U.S. 
Dollars. Pakistan faces a hefty foreign debt of over $30 billion, and 
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Pakistan's foreign reserves have dipped to $1 biiiion. They are iess 
than 2 months from defauiting on their foreign ioans, and we heard 
reports whiie we were there of their stock market vaiuation faiiing 
in haif since the testing and the sanctions being put in piace. 

in recent years, Pakistan has been piagued by doubie digit infia- 
tion and an economy which has grown modestiy at 2 to 3 percent. 
The Government has been making some efforts to change, but have 
not been overaii successfui. 

Last week, the Agricuiturai Export Reiief of 1998 was passed by 
the Senate by a vote of 98 to zero. This biii exempts farm credit 
programs from the economic sanctions imposed on india and Paki- 
stan. i was a cosponsor of this biii, and beiieve it is important not 
oniy for india and Pakistan but aisofor the United States. 

Food shouid never be used as a poiiticai weapon. Food shouid 
never be used as a tooi of foreign poiicy. it does not work, and it 
is not a wise use of a tooi that one might have at aii. it shouid 
never be used. 

Additionai economic and defense-reiated waivers were part of the 
originai draft of this biii, but they were excised foiiowing threats 
of a fiiibuster. i strongiy support economic waivers for india and 
Pakistan, but beiieve we ne^ to be carefui in reviewing any de- 
fense-reiated waivers which might impact negativeiy upon our own 
nationai security interest. 

As i said before, sanctions are an instrument of foreign poiicy. 
They are not a substitute for a foreign poii(^. We need to rethink 
our sanctions iegisiation. Th^ shouid provide the President with 
enough fiexibiiity in consuitation with the Congress to waive sanc- 
tions subject to progress in the area being sanctioned. 

in the case of india and Pakistan we need to be engaged, not 
oniy on nonproi iteration but on democratization, human rights, 
trade, economics, counternarcotics, and miiitary cooperation, if we 
are not, if we are simpiy content to ievy sanctions and watch South 
Asia siide into a greater security and economic abyss, we wiii pay 
a heavy price for our negiect in the future. 

With that stark image in mind, we need iegisiation to enhance 
the President's waiver authority for india and Pakistan. Features 
shouid inciude an immediate 9-month waiver on current sanctions 
to be foiiowed by a graduated waiver based upon Presidentiai cer- 
tification that india and Pakistan have made progress in the req- 
uisite areas. 

We have iaid down markers where india and Pakistan can dem- 
onstrate progress against these important nonproi iteration objec- 
tives. They range from india and Pakistan increased transparency 
in adopting confidence-buiiding measures to joining the nudear 
nonproi iteration treaty. 

Today, we wiii have with us testifying Assistant Secretary of 
State for South Asia, the Fion. Kari inderfurth. We thank him for 
appearing today, and we iook forward to his testimony, and the 
idea is that he wiii be sharing with us in the question and answer 
session and we aiso have the Fion. Bob E inhorn. Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Nonproi iferation, who i understand wiii be abie to 
take questions on nonproi iferation specific issues shouid they arise, 
and we weicome him. 
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Before I turn this over to Senator Robb, I will just note for every- 
one in attendance that hopefully this week the U.S. Senate will be 
considering further legislation regarding the sanctions on India and 
Pakistan. Pakistan has been a long ally of the United States, and 
I find ourselves in a situation today where I do not think we are 
working very constructively with Pakistan. 

I ndia, I think has the potential and desires to be a strong friend, 
working with the United States, and yet we find ourselves in a po- 
sition of punitive measures toward them when each of those coun- 
tries, both India and Pakistan, in the meetings we went through, 
were acting in their own perceived best security interest, India to- 
ward China, as I state, and Pakistan toward India. 

It is a difficult situation that we find ourselves in as a country 
and as a world. We look forward to exploring some of the options 
for some way out and how the U.S. Can reengage in the region in 
South Asia, and that will be the topic of our discussion today, and 
I think of action probably later this week on the Senate floor, fol- 
lowing the action last week on dealing with the agricultural assist- 
ance area. 

I would like now to turn it over to my cotraveler to South Asia, 
Senator Robb. 

Senator Robb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I enjoyed our 96-hour 
visit to South Asia a couple of weeks ago, and we have had any 
number of discussions since then, before then, and will continue to 
have about this important topic in the hearing we have today. 

I am pleased to join you in welcoming Assistant Secretary 
Inderfurth and Assistant Secretary for Nonproliferation, Mr. 
E inhorn, on this important subject. I believe it is imperative that 
we establish a basis for working constructively with the adminis- 
tration officials on the sanctions question, and this hearing affords 
us an opportunity to hear their views as we formulate our own leg- 
islative plans which, as you already indicated, are well along, at 
least in the near term. 

Last week, as you indicated, we addressed the issue of rolling 
back parts of the Glenn amendment on the Senate floor, eventually 
agreeing to a consensus amendment, the Agricultural Export Relief 
Act of 1998. I n honesty, it was prompted more by considerations on 
the domestic export side, I think, than it was dealing specifically 
with some of the problems we have to address regarding the impact 
on both India and Pakistan. 

Original language in that measure, however, compelling the ad- 
ministration to seek congressional approval of any negotiated set- 
tlement with India and Pakistan that lists sanctions was stricken 
for a variety of concerns. Some believed the provision was too le- 
nient. I argued that it was too onerous and undercut the adminis- 
tration's diplomatic bargaining power with New Delhi and 
Islamabad to find a comprehensive solution for lifting sanctions. 

Without focusing on the minutiae, I believe it is important that 
Congress provide the administration as much flexibility and discre- 
tion as possible in addressing this critical issue. In drafting appro- 
priate legislation, my sense is that we should focus on ensuring 
that our oversight role is properly maintained, requiring stringent 
time periods of consultation while granting the administration full 
authority to actually make policy in this area. 
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As we consider the issue, I am reminded of the debate we had 
last year on fast track trade authority. Foreign nations were not 
prepared to make real compromises on their trade negotiating posi- 
tions with the knowledge that Congress could significantly alter 
any agreements that they might reach with administration offi- 
cials. 

Given those circumstances, I supported granting the administra- 
tion it needed up front to negotiate comprehensive trade agree- 
ments with foreign nations that were in our national interest. 

The same reasoning and logic applies here, it seems to me. I ndia 
and Pakistan will offer relatively few concessions in the most criti- 
cal areas with administration officials, whether it be CTB member- 
ship and agreement on fissile materials, or a range of other sub- 
jects, knowing that Congress could alter or nullify any specific pro- 
visions. 

So I am prepared to grant the administration full waiver author- 
ity conditioned on sufficient assurances being given that close and 
meaningful consultations will occur between the two branches of 
Government on this issue. 

As a start, I hope Secretary Inderfurth will begin today in this 
public forum a comprehensive dialog with us regarding the steps 
he intends and the administration intends to take toward improv- 
ing the current situation in the subcontinent region, and how he 
envisions Congress supporting the efforts of Congress in this re- 
gard. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for calling this timely 
hearing, and I look forward to hearing from our distinguished wit- 
nesses. 

Senator Brownback. Rick, Bob, welcome to the committee. We 
are delighted to have you here The floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF HON. KARL F. INDERFURTH, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE FOR SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ROBERT EINHORN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY FOR NONPROLIFERATION 

Mr. Inderfurth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Senator Robb, we 
do look forward to talking with you about 

Senator Brownback. Can you get the microphone up a little clos- 
er? It is pretty directional. 

Mr. Inderfurth [continuing]. We do look forward to discussing 
with you the steps the administration plans to take to improve the 
situation in the region, and Mr. Chairman, we very much agree 
with your comment that we need to engage both India and Paki- 
stan. 

I would only say as a first comment that, although we are abso- 
lutely committed to that engagement, and as you will see in my 
testimony we have been pursuing that in recent days in a variety 
of locations, we also want to stress that it is absolutely essential 
that the parties themselves engage each other. 

That is why we are looking forward to the meeting that is now 
set in Colombo, in Sri Lanka, between Prime Minister Vajpayee 
and Prime Minister Sharif at the annual SAARC summit that will 
take place on j uly 28. We are very hopeful that the discussions 
that we are having with Indian and Pakistani officials, that you 
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both have had with the prime ministers and other officials in New 
Delhi and Islamabad. 

All of this will help pave the way for them to better understand 
our concerns so that when they meet in Colombo they can address 
their concerns, because unless they do that, we are not going to 
make the progress that we need to. 

So I wanted to start my comments about engagement not only 
with them, but between the two parties themselves. 

Mr. Chairman and Senator Robb, thank you for the opportunity 
to appear before your subcommittee today to continue our discus- 
sions about the critical situation in South Asia. In our previous 
meetings we have discussed how the nuclear tests by both India 
and Pakistan in May have dramatically altered the context of our 
South Asian policy. 

We have also reviewed the definitions and scope of sanctions that 
have been applied against both countries, as required by law, as 
well as our efforts to reestablish a basis for resuming the type of 
broadbased cooperative relations that we had hoped to promote 
with both countries prior to the tests. 

Today, I wish to review briefly for you the developments that 
have occurred in our diplomatic exchanges with the Indian and 
Pakistani Governments, as well as certain issues with regard to 
the sanctions regimes, as you discussed in your remarks. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, we have b^un in earnest a process 
of reengagement with both India and Pakistan in an effort to se- 
cure genuine progress on our nonproliferation concerns and in im- 
proving relations between the two countries. 

Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Talbott, who has been given the 
lead by the President and the Secretary of State for our contacts 
with the Indian and Pakistani Governments, has held two produc- 
tive sessions with Indian Deputy Planning Commissioner J aswan 
Singh, who is Prime Minister Vajpayee's designated envoy to the 
United States on these matters. 

I was pleased to accompany the Deputy Secretary to Frankfurt 
this past week for his most recent meeting with Mr. Singh, and Mr. 
E inhorn was in Frankfurt with us as well. 

Similarly, with Pakistan, the Deputy Secretary has held separate 
and useful meetings with Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif's envoy, 
former Foreign Minister Shahabzada Yaqub Khan, as well as For- 
eign Secretary Shamshad Ahmed. 

We are grateful for the constructive efforts of you and Senator 
Robb to address the policy dilemmas of South Asia in the wake of 
the nuclear tests. In particular, we noted with great interest the 
conversations the two of you had with key players in both New 
Delhi and Islamabad on your recent trip. We believe that it is criti- 
cal that the Governments, press and publics of both countries de- 
velop an understanding and appreciation of the role that both the 
executive branch and Congress plays in these issues. 

As a result of these various diplomatic exchanges and efforts, it 
appears we are making progress m defining the principles that will 
underpin U.S. Relations with India and Pakistan in the posttest 
environment and laying out our nonproliferation and other objec- 
tives, and in discussing the steps and activities that will be nec- 
essary to get us there. We will not let our current momentum slip. 
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The Deputy Secretary plans to travel to both Islamabad and New 
Delhi next week, where I will accompany him, along with the Vice 
Chairman of the J oint Chiefs of Staff, General Ralston, and the 
NSC Senior Director for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 
Bruce Riedel. 

Mr. Chairman, we have discussed in earlier hearings the sanc- 
tions that we are required by law to place against both India and 
Pakistan, and for your convenience I nave brought with me a fact 
sheet on the sanctions that have been provided to the committee 
previously. 

I ask your permission to include the fact sheet in the record of 
today's proceed! ng. 

Senator Brownback. Without objection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Fact Sheet on India and Pakistan Sanctions 

The United States imposed sanctions on I ndia and Pakistan as result of their nu- 
clear tests in May. 

In imposing these sanctions, we seek: to send a strong message to would-be nu- 
clear testers: to have maximum influence on Indian and Pakistani behavior; to tar- 
get the governments, rather than the people: and to minimize the damage to other 
U.S. interests. 

Our goals are that India and Pakistan: halt further nuclear testing: sign the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) immediately and without conditions: not deploy 
or test missiles or nuclear weapons; cut-off fissile material production for nuclear 
weapons: cooperate in fissile material cut-off treaty (FMCT) negotiations in Geneva; 
maintain and formalize restraints on sharing sensitive goods and technologies with 
other countries: reduce bilateral tensions, including Kashmir. 

Accordingly, the United States: 

• Terminated or suspended foreign assistance under the Foreign Assistance Act, 
with exceptions provided by law (e.g. humanitarian assistance, food, or other ag- 
ricultural commodities. 

—$21 million in economic development assistance and housing guarantee au- 
thority for India terminated. 

— $6 million Greenhouse Gas program in I ndia suspended. 

— T rade Development Agency will not consider new projects. 

—Most assistance to Pakistan had already been prohibited. 

• Terminated Foreign Military Sales under the Arms Export Control Act and re- 
voked licenses for the commercial sale of any item on the U.S. Munitions List. 

—Suspended delivery of previously approved defense articles and services to 
India. 

• Flalted any new commitments of USG credits and credit guarantees by USG en- 
tities (EXIM, OPIC, CCC). 

—Administration will support legislation to permit CCC credits for food and 
agricultural commodities. 

—OPIC had only recently reopened in Pakistan; however, India was one of 
OPIC's top five countries receiving and average of $300 million annually in 
OPIC support. 

—EXIM had only recently reopened in Pakistan with one expression of inter- 
est pending for $1.1 million; $500 million in pending financing in India will not 
go forward. 

• Gained G-8 support to postpone consideration of non-basic human needs (BFIN) 
loans for India and Pakistan by the International Financial Institutions (IFI) 
to bolster the effect of the Glenn Amendment requirement that the U.S. oppose 
non-BFIN IFI loans. 

—$1.17 billion in IFI lending postponed for India. 

—although no IFI loans for Pakistan have been presented for board consider- 
ation, $25 million in IMF assistance has been postponed for failure to meet eco- 
nomic benchmarks. 
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• Will issue Executive Orders to prohibit U.S. banks from extending loans or 
credits to the governments of I ndia and Pakistan. 

• Will deny export of all dual use items controlled for nuclear or missile reasons. 
Will presume denial for all other dual use exports to entities involved in nuclear 
or missile programs. 

—Will toughen existing controls for government military entities. 

—Will continue denial of nuclear exports licensed by NRC or authorized by 
DOE. 

—Will continue to favorably consider on a case-by-case basis other trans- 
actions which do not support nuclear, missile, or inappropriate military activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Inderfurth. As you know, we are implementing these ac- 
tions firmly and correctfy. They will result in significant economic 
and political cost for both countries. That said, our purpose, as we 
have said before, is not to punish for punishment's sake, but to in- 
fluence the behavior of both Governments. 

We do not wish for unnecessary harm to fall upon the civilian 
populations of either country, particularly the poor and less fortu- 
nate, or on U.S. Businesses. For this reason, we are pleased that 
the Senate acted last week to correct an obvious unintended con- 
sequence of the sanctions law, preventing the provision of credits 
for agricultural commodities. 

It IS too early to quantify, Mr. Chairman, the effect that the 
sanctions will have on economic growth or business activity in ei- 
ther country. Even prior to the onset of the sanctions r^ime, how- 
ever, both India and Pakistan had been encountering difficulties in 
their economies. 

In India sluggish industrial production, high tariffs, oppressive 
bureaucratic red tape, infrastructure bottlenecks, massive sub- 
sidies, and scarce funds for investment had all contributed to lower 
rates of economic growth and a serious decline in investor con- 
fidence. U.S. Sanctions will amplify some of those trends. 

To date, we have not seen from Indian policymakers or com- 
mentators a serious recognition that the sanctions, much less the 
underlying structural inequities, require serious economic policy 
adjustments. As you had referred to in your remarks, the introduc- 
tion of a lackluster budget by the Government only weeks after the 
nuclear test took place underscores that point. 

We are concerned that these developments, which come in the 
midst of significant economic turmoil in Asia, will put at risk all 
of the important economic progress that India has made since the 
onset of liberalization. 

In Pakistan the situation is even more complex, and potentially 
of grave concern. Pakistan has been grappling for months with a 
significant balance of payments shortfall, and its economy suffers 
from similar, if more acute structural deficiency. 

The Pakistani rupee has been under serious pressure. On Friday 
it plunged past the 60 per dollar threshold, and the stock market 
has been dropping steadily. Pakistan is particularly dependent 
upon external financing from the IMF and the multilateral develop- 
ment banks, and we are concerned that with dwindling foreign ex- 
change reserves Pakistan could soon begin defaulting on its inter- 
national obligations. 

We are deeply troubled that Pakistan's leadership does not ap- 
pear to be taking the necessary steps to deal with the country's dif- 
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ficult economic position. Not only has Pakistan been slow to imple- 
ment tough economic reforms mandated by the IMF and ostensibly 
espoused by the Prime Minister, it has inexplicably acted to alien- 
ate the vanguard of the foreign investment community, the inde- 
pendent power producers. 

For months, and with what has been increasing intensity, the 
IPP's have been faced with what can only be described as a shake- 
down effort by the Government to conserve hard currency. Re- 
cently, the Government of Pakistan announced arbitrary termi- 
nation of a number of the IPP contracts, calling into question its 
understanding of and commitment to a fundamental business prin- 
ciple, namely, the sanctity of contracts. Pakistan can ill afford to 
act in such a way at this critical time. 

Mr. Chairman, when we last met with you and Senator Robb and 
Senator Flagel, I discussed the effectiveness of the sanctions re- 
gime, and whether the law permits the President sufficient flexibil- 
ity to maximize his ability to influence events and behavior. That 
discussion, along with Thursday's debate on the Senate floor, has 
put this question into sharp relief. 

To the extent that it is possible to discern a common thread 
among the various statements that have been made, it appears safe 
to say that both the administration and the Congress share a de- 
sire to inject a greater degree of consistency, flexibility, and effec- 
tiveness into the sanctions regimes against India and Pakistan 
and, indeed, our entire approach to sanctions in general. 

That is a very welcome development, and it is absolutely vital 
that we buildupon this very strong foundation to effect the req- 
uisite changes in our policy and in our laws. 

In the Department of State, Under Secretaries Stewart 
Eizenstadt and John Flolum have the lead responsibility for our 
sanctions policy. They have both articulated to the Congress a 
number of principles and objectives that we seek for the various 
sanctions regimes that are already in place, and for future in- 
stances where sanctions may be needed. 

If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
briefly some of the issues that apply specifically to the sanctions 
against India and Pakistan. First, let me be clear that we have al- 
ready laid out a number of objectives that we seek in implementing 
the sanctions. We have consistently articulated these objectives in 
our meetings with the Indians and the Pakistanis in previous testi- 
mony to this committee and others in the Congress, and in our bi- 
lateral and multilateral exchanges with others. By no accident, 
they reflect the objectives, some shorter term, others longer term, 
that were spelled out in the communiques adopted in the recent 
meetings of the P-5 in Geneva, in the G-8 in London, and in U.N. 
Security Council Resolution 1172. 

To reiterate, we have established that we want to see both Gov- 
ernments do the following: 

Conduct no further nuclear tests; 

Sign and ratify the comprehensive test ban treaty immediately 
without conditions; 

Refrain from deploying nuclear weapons or missile systems; 

FI alt the production of fissile material for nuclear weapons; 
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Participate constructively in negotiations toward a fissile mate- 
rial cutoff treaty; 

Formalize existing policies not to export weapons of mass de- 
struction and missile technology or equipment; and 

Resume direct dialog to address the root causes of tension be- 
tween them, including Kashmir. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, these are steps we want to see both Gov- 
ernments take. They are not demands. We fully recognize that New 
Delhi and Islamabad will have to assess them in light of their own 
national security requirements. At the same time, we believe these 
steps cover the full range of what will be necessary to make real 
progress in South Asia. 

We will need to engage with both Governments to explore fully 
how best to pursue each of these objectives in the shortest possible 
timeframes. It is clear that we will need greater flexibility than the 
law currently allows to tailor our approach, influence events, and 
respond to developments. 

In this regard, Mr. Chairman, we seek waiver authority for all 
of the sanctions currently in place against India and Pakistan. Of 
course, we would not utilize that authority until such time as sub- 
stantial progress has been made or achieved on the objectives out- 
lined above, or in the event that there were a serious negative and 
unintended consequence to a specific sanction, such as impending 
financial collapse, leading to economic chaos and political instabil- 
ity. 

We also would like additional flexibility to guard against an over- 
whelmingly disproportionate effect of these sanctions on one coun- 
try versus another. Ideally, the sanctions should have roughly the 
same effect on I ndia as they do on Pakistan. 

That said, we do not believe it would be advisable, nor could we 
support efforts to codify or legislate the steps that India and Paki- 
stan would need to talce in order to gain relief from sanctions, or 
to match specific actions by I ndia and Pakistan to the lifting of par- 
ticular sanctions. 

While I believe there is substantial agreement between the ad- 
ministration and the Congress on the objectives, we would tremen- 
dously complicate our efforts to bring about change if we were 
bound by a series of benchmarks and law. Our experience with 
I ndia and Pakistan tells us that neither would respond well to such 
an approach. 

We believe the steps we are encouraging them to take are in 
their own national security interests, and we hope they will share 
this view, but writing such steps into law would create the impres- 
sion that India and Pakistan would be acting under pressure, and 
simply to ensure the lifting of U.S. Sanctions. This would, in our 
view, greatly constrain our chances of achieving the outcomes we 
all seek. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may leave you with one thought, it is the con- 
viction that our discussion of these matters should not leave India 
and Pakistan with the impression that a lifting of sanctions is im- 
minent. Affirmative, positive steps will be necessary by both par- 
ties if sanctions are to be lifted and our relationship restored to 
where it had been heading prior to events of May, including the 
Presidential visit later this year. 
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The sanctions have been imposed for specific purposes, and I ndia 
and Pakistan are well aware of them. As I have already mentioned, 
the administration does not plan to ask for easing sanctions unless 
India and Pakistan have achieved significant progress in meeting 
our nonproliferation objectives. 

That said, it seems we have a rare opportunity to have a serious 
discussion and adopt some changes in law and policy. These will 
better serve our national interests, and better position us to deal 
effectively with both India and Pakistan on the critical issues that 
are at stake. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and we look forward to your ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of M r. I nderfurth follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Karl I nderfurth 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to appear before your Subcommittee 
today to continue our discussions about the criticai situation in South Asia. In our 
previous meetings, we have discussed how the nudear tests by both India and Paki- 
stan in May have dramaticaiiy aitered the context of our South Asia poii^. We aiso 
have reviewed the definitions and scope of sanctions that have been appiied against 
both countries, as required by iaw, as weli as our efforts to re-estabiish a basis for 
resuming the type of broad-based, cooperative relations that we had hoped to pro- 
mote with both countries prior to the tests. Today, I wish to review briefiy for you 
the deveiopments that have occurred in our dipiomatic exchanges with the Indian 
and Pakistani governments, as weii as certain issues with regard to the sanctions 
regimes. 

Diplomatic E fforts 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, we have begun in earnest a process of re-engage- 
ment with both India and Pakistan in an effort to secure genuine progress on our 
non-proi iteration concerns and in improving reiations between the two countries. 
Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Tai bott, who has been given the iead by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State for our contacts with the Indian and Pakistani gov- 
ernments, has heid two productive sessions with Indian Deputy Pianning Commis- 
sioner J aswant Singh, who is Prime Minister Vajpayee's designated envoy to the 
United States on these matters. I was pieased to accompany the Deputy Secretary 
to Frankfurt this past week for his most recent meeting with Mr. Singh. 

Simiiariy, with Pakistan the Deputy Secretary has heid separate and usefui meet- 
ings with Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif's envoy, former Foreign Minister 
Shahabzada Yaqub Khan, as weii as Foreign Secretary Shamshad Ahmed. 

We are gratefui for the constructive efforts of you and your coiieagues to address 
the poiicy diiemmas in South Asia in the wake of the nudear tests. In particular, 
we noted with great interest the conversations that you and Senator Robb had with 
the key players in both Delhi and Islamabad on your recent trip. We believe that 
it is critical that the governments, press and publics of both countries develop an 
understanding and appreciation of the role that the Congress plays on these issues. 

As a result of these diplomatic efforts, it appears we are making progress in defin- 
ing the principles that will underpin U.S. relations with India and Pakistan in the 
post-test environment, in laying out our non-proliferation and other objectives, and 
in discussing the steps and activities that will be necessary to get us there. We will 
not let our current momentum slip: the Deputy Secretary plans to travel to both 
Islamabad and New Delhi next week, where I will accompany him along with the 
Vice Chairman of the J oint Chiefs of Staff, General Ralston, and the NSC Senior 
Director for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, Bruce Reidel. 

/ mpact of San cti ons 

Mr. Chairman, we have discussed in earlier hearings the sanctions that we are 
required by law to place against both India and Pakistan. For your convenience, I 
have brought with me a fact sheet on the sanctions that has been provided to the 
Committee previously. I ask your permission to include the fact sheet in the record 
of today,s proceedings. 

As you know, we are implementing these sanctions firmly and correctly. They will 
result in significant economic and political costs for both countries. That said, our 
purpose is not to punish for punishment's sake, but to influence the behavior of both 
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governments. We do not wish for unnecessary harm to fall upon the civilian popu- 
lations of either country— particularly the poor and less fortunate— or on U.S. busi- 
nesses. For this reason, we are pleased that the Senate acted last week to correct 
an obvious unintended consequence of the sanctions law preventing the provision of 
credits for agricultural commodities. 

It is too early to quantify, Mr. Chairman, the effect that these sanctions will have 
on economic growth or business activity in either country. Even prior to the onset 
of the sanctions regime, however, both India and Pakistan had been encountering 
difficulties in their economies. In India, sluggish industrial production, high tariffs, 
oppressive bureaucratic red tape, infrastructure bottlenecks, massive subsidies and 
scarce funds for investment had all contributed to lower rates of economic growth 
and a serious decline in investor confidence. U.S. sanctions will amplify some of 
those trends. 

To date, we have not seen from Indian policymakers or commentators a serious 
recognition that these sanctions, much less the underlying structural inequities, re- 
quire serious economic policy adjustments. The introduction of a rather lackluster 
budget by the government only weeks after the nuclear test took place underscores 
that point. We are concerned that these developments, which come in the midst of 
significant economic turmoil in Asia, will put at risk all of the important economic 
progress that India has made since the onset of liberalization. 

In Pakistan, the situation is even more complex and potentially of grave concern. 
Pakistan has been grappling for months with a significant balance of payments 
shortfall, and its economy suffers from similar, if more acute, structural deficiencies 
as India's. The Pakistani rupee has been under serious pressure— on Friday it 
plunged past the 60 per dollar threshold— and the stock market has been dropping 
steadily. Pakistan is particularly dependent upon external financing from the IMF 
and the multilateral development banks, and we are concerned that with dwindling 
foreign exchange reserves, Pakistan could soon begin defaulting on its international 
obligations. 

We are deeply troubled that Pakistan's leadership does not appear to be taking 
the necessary steps to deal with the country's difficult economic position. Not only 
has Pakistan been slow to implement tough economic reforms mandated by the IMF 
and ostensibly espoused by the Prime Minister, it has inexplicably acted to alienate 
the vanguard of the foreign investor community— the independent power producers. 
For months, and with what has been increasing intensity, the IPPs have been faced 
with what can only be described as a shake down effort by the government to con- 
serve hard currency. Recently the government of Pakistan announced arbitrary ter- 
mination of a number of the IPP contracts, calling into question its understanding 
of and commitment to a fundamental business principle: the sanctity of contracts. 
Pakistan can ill afford to act in such a way at this critical time. 

Sanctions and Fl&dbility 

When we last met, Mr. Chairman, you. Senators Robb and Flagel and I discussed 
the effectiveness of the sanctions regime and whether the law permits the President 
sufficient flexibility to maximize his ability to influence events and behavior. That 
discussion, along with Thursday's debate on the Senate floor has put this question 
into sharp relief. Tothe extent that it is possible to discern a common thread among 
the various statements that have been made, it appears safe to say that both the 
Administration and the Congress share a desire to inject a greater degree of consist- 
ency, flexibility and effectiveness into the sanctions regimes against India and Paki- 
stan, and indeed, our entire approach to sanctions in general. That is a very wel- 
come development, and it is absolutely vital that we build upon this very strong 
foundation to effect the requisite changes in our policy and in our laws. 

In the Department of State, Under Secretaries Stuart Eizenstat and J ohn Flolum 
have the lead responsibility for our sanctions policy. They have both articulated to 
the Congress a number of principles and objectives that we seek for the various 
sanctions regimes that are already in place, and for future instances where sanc- 
tions may be needed. If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
briefly some of the issues that apply specifically to the sanctions against India and 
Pakistan. First, let me be clear that we have already laid out a number of objectives 
that we seek in implementing the sanctions. We have consistently articulated these 
objectives in our meetings with the Indians and the Pakistanis, in previous testi- 
mony to the Congress, and in our bilateral and multilateral exchanges with others. 
By no accident, they reflect the objectives— some shorter term, others longer term— 
that were spelled out in the communiques adopted in the recent meetings of the P- 
5 in Geneva and the G-8 in London and in U.N. Security Council Resolution 1172. 
To reiterate, we have established that we want to see both governments do the fol- 
lowing: conduct no further nuclear tests; sign and ratify the Comprehensive Test 
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Ban Treaty immediately and without conditions: refrain from deploying nuclear 
weapons or missile systems; halt the production of fissile material for nuclear weap- 
ons; participate constructively in negotiations towards a fissile material cut-off trea- 
ty: formalize existing policies not to export weapons of mass destruction and missile 
technology or equipment; and resume direct dialogue to address the root causes of 
tension between them, including Kashmir. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, these are steps we want to see both governments take. 
They are not demands. We fully recognize that New Delhi and Islamabad will have 
to assess them in light of their own national security requirements. At the same 
time, we believe these steps cover the full range of what will be necessary to make 
real progress in South Asia. We will need to engage with both governments to ex- 
plore fully how best to pursue each of these objectives, in the shortest possible time- 
frames. It is clear that we will need greater flexibility than the law currently allows 
to tailor our approach, influence events, and respond to developments. 

In this regard, Mr. Chairman, we seek waiver authority for all of the sanctions 
currently in place against India and Pakistan. Of course, we would not utilize that 
authority until such time as substantial progress has been achieved on the objec- 
tives outlined above, or in the event that there were a serious negative and unin- 
tended consequence to a specific sanction— such as impending financial collapse 
leading to economic chaos and political instability. We also would like additional 
flexibility to guard against an overwhelmingly disproportionate effect of the sanc- 
tions on one country versus another; ideally, the sanctions should have roughly the 
same effect on India as they do on Pakistan. 

That said, we do not believe it would be advisable, nor could we support efforts 
to codify or legislate the steps that India and Pakistan would need to take in order 
to gain relief from sanctions, or to match specific actions by India or Pakistan to 
the lifting of particular sanctions. While I believe there is substantial agreement be- 
tween the Administration and the Congress on the objectives, it would tremendously 
complicate our efforts to bring about change if we were bound by a series of bench- 
marks in law. Our experience with India and Pakistan tells us that neither would 
respond well to such an approach. We believe the steps we are encouraging them 
to take are in their own national interests, and we hope they will share this view. 
But writing such steps into law would create the impression that India and Paki- 
stan would be acting under pressure and simply to ensure the lifting of U.S. sanc- 
tions. This would greatly constrain our chances of achieving the outcomes we seek. 

Conclusion 

If I may leave you with one thought, Mr. Chairman, it is the conviction that our 
discussion of these matters should not leave I ndia and Pakistan with the impression 
that a lifting of sanctions is imminent. Affirmative, positive steps will be necessary 
by both parties if sanctions are to be lifted and our relationship restored to where 
it had been heading prior to the events of May— including the Presidential visit 
later this year. The sanctions have been imposed for specific purposes, and India 
and Pakistan are well aware of them. As I have already mentioned, the Administra- 
tion does not plan to ask for easing sanctions unless India and Pakistan have 
achieved significant progress in meeting our non-proliferation objectives. That said, 
it seems we have a rare opportunity to have a serious discussion and adopt some 
changes in law and policy. These will better serve our own national interests, and 
better position us to deal effectively with both India and Pakistan on the critical 
issues that are at stake. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I look forward to your questions. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you, Mr. Inderfurth. Do you have 
anything to add, Mr. Einhorn? 

Mr. Einhorn. I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brownback. You are just available to answer questions? 
Mr. Einhorn. That is correct. 

Senator Brownback. Let us run the time clock and go back and 
forth. Let me start with a point that you made at the end. Sec- 
retary Inderfurth, on the President's visit to the region. Is that still 
under review, or do I hear you to say it is on now? Could you clar- 
ify that statement? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Mr. Chairman, that is very much the case. It 
is under review. It is being considered. We do believe that we will 
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have to see progress on many of the steps we have outlined here 
for that trip to take place. 

In our discussions with both Indian and Pakistani officials we 
have made it clear that while the President was greatly looking for- 
ward to his visit to South Asia in November, that under present 
circumstances that visit will be on hold until we see progress in the 
direction we are discussing. 

Senator Brownback. So you do not have a timeframe set for de- 
ciding whether or not to go ahead with that trip. It is more set on 
how the negotiations proceed forward with the Indians and the 
Pakistanis? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Precisely. 

Senator Brownback. You asked for waiver authority for all sanc- 
tions in the region, and I guess basically what you are saying is, 
you would seek the broad authority to negotiate as you see best in 
moving the relationship on forward, and I take it from your state- 
ments as well you will be putting forward suggestions or measure- 
ments that you would seek from the Indians or the Pakistanis be- 
fore you would actually then go ahead and waive the particular 
sanction. 

Is that a correct interpretation? You are not just asking for it to 
waive it and then you will waive all authority. You are going to be 
making that as part of the negotiation. 

Mr. Inderfurth. What we are seeking, Mr. Chairman, is waiver 
authority, and it is of all of the legislative restrictions that we face 
right now with India and Pakistan, not only the Glenn amendment 
but also Pressler and Symington. We believe we need that full au- 
thority. 

What we have done with I ndia and Pakistan have been to lay out 
the objectives we are seeking, the steps we would like to see them 
take. We fully recognize that some of these are shorter term, some 
of these are longer term objectives. Nothing is expected that they 
would all be done at one step. We think that significant progress 
would be forthcoming, would allow us to exercise that waiver au- 
thority, but we would not move forward until we had substantial 
evidence of that progress, and in consultation with Congress. 

We are not looking to have waiver authority which would then 
eliminate our desire and indeed our perceived requirement to come 
to Congress to discuss this with you and see what the views are. 

Senator Brownback. Can you share any more publicly than you 
have in your statement of what you are looking for of progress to 
be made by I ndia and Pakistan in this area of nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion? Last time you were in front of us you made a number of 
statements of things you were seeking. This time you were more 
circumspect about what you were seeking. Can you be any more 
specific about what you are actually seeking from them that you 
have not already stated publicly? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Mr. Chairman, there are really two parts to 
what we are seeking. One is on the nonproliferation side, and the 
other is on the political dialog side. Let me address the political di- 
alog side and then ask Mr. E inhorn to discuss the nonproliferation 
side. 

On political dialog, we are fully aware that we are in this fix 
today, because of the security concerns both countries have. For 
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India, the concerns go beyond Pakistan. They include others in the 
region, including China. Those security concerns have driven these 
countries in the direction they have gone, and to take actions that 
have run up against our nonproliferation policies and, indeed, the 
global nonproliferation regime, so those security concerns by the 
countries have to be met. 

That is why we want to see them enter into a serious dialog, and 
that is why I mentioned at the beginning of my statement the hope 
we have that when Prime Minister Vajpayee and Prime Minister 
Sharif meet in Colombo this month at the SARC summit, that they 
will begin that kind of negotiation, that kind of discussion, that 
kind of dialog which will lead them to address their concerns with 
each other. 

Now, that will not resolve the entire security concerns of the re- 
gion and, indeed, of Asia itself, but it will address the principal 
concerns between the two of them and hopefully will lead them in 
a direction to resolve that 50-year-old conflict of Kashmir, which is, 
as we state, one of the root causes for the problems that we face. 

So we will be encouraging dialog and, in fact, the scheduled 
meeting is, we believe, a step in that direction, and we very much 
support it and welcome it. 

On the nonproliferation side, I think Mr. E inhorn can give you 
a fuller description of those kinds of steps we are seeking. 

Mr. Einhorn. Mr. Chairman, we have tried to be both consistent 
and transparent about our nonproliferation objectives. 

In Assistant Secretary Inderfurth's testimony he mentioned a 
number of them: no more nuclear testing, adherence to the com- 
prehensive test ban treaty without conditions, enter into negotia- 
tions on a fissile material cut- off treaty, refrain from producing 
fissile material pending completion of the negotiations, no deploy- 
ment of nuclear weapons or missile delivery systems, formalizing 
existing policies of restraint in the area of export controls. 

So these are some of our critical benchmarks, and these bench- 
marks are not just American benchmarks, American objectives. 
They are formalized in the communique of the P-5 members, the 
permanent members of the Security Council, by the G-8 group of 
industrialized States and, in terms of international standing, most 
importantly, by U.N. Security Council Resolution 1172. 

Those are precisely the objectives we have put both to I ndian and 
Pakistani officials. 

Senator Brownback. And those are ones you have publicly stat- 
ed for some ti me. 

While my time continues on this round, I want to make sure on 
Pressler and Symington toward Pakistan are you seeking waiver 
authority or removal, elimination of those altogether? 

Mr. Inderfurth. I think at this stage we are seeking waiver au- 
thority. We would want to have the same authority with respect to 
them as we do with the Glenn amendment. 

Senator Brownback. And so that if those were actually elimi- 
nated, the administration would not have a problem with doing 
that on Pressler and Symington, to put us in an equal position re- 
garding India and Pakistan? 
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Mr. Inderfurth. I think putting us in an equal position is a 
good idea. I would like to actually consult and get back to you on 
precisely how our legislative affairs people look at that issue. 

Senator Brownback. OK. I look forward to another round here. 
Senator Robb. 

Senator Robb. Thank you, M r. Chairman. 

Secretary I nderfurth, one of the matters we discussed briefly just 
before the hearing started had to do with the pending World Bank 
and international lending institution actions and the possibility of 
default. 

I think you know that both the chairman and myself are pre- 
pared to support some action in this area in the near term to ad- 
dress the question of the kind of consequences that would flow from 
default. Would you like to say anything for the record on that par- 
ticular point before I go on to other matters of concern? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Senator Robb, I would only like to reiterate 
what I had said in my testimony, that Pakistan is particularly de- 
pendent upon external financing from the IMF and the multilateral 
development banks, and we are very concerned, with the dwindling 
foreign exchange reserves, that Pakistan could soon begin default- 
ing on its international obligations, and that could lead to economic 
consequences in Pakistan that we do not want to see, nor are they 
intended by these sanctions. 

This is an urgent matter. It is one we will want to be discussing 
with the two of you and others, how we respond to it, but it is dr 
concern, because economic instability can also lead to political in- 
stability, and in fact all of that would run counter to our efforts 
that are underway now to engage the Government of Pakistan to 
pursue the kind of steps on nonproliferation and political dialog 
that are important. 

I should also add, by the way— I feel quite confident this is not 
something that India would want to see, either— India does not 
want to have a neighbor who is going through economic collapse. 
We have said consistently that a Pakistan that is stable, demo- 
cratic, and prosperous is in the interests of the region and of I ndia, 
and Prime M inister Vajpayee agrees with that. 

Senator Robb. And indeed reiterated that during our visit. 

Mr. Inderfurth. It is clear that that is their view. For that rea- 
son, I think that our concerns expressed here today, and I know we 
will be pursuing further with both of you, are ones that not only 
the will be considered by the G-7, but also by those in the region. 

Senator Robb. Well, to the extent that the chairman and I reflect 
the thinking of other colleagues, and I certainly underscore our 
own thinking in that particular area, the concerns you have articu- 
lated and the possible consequences that flow from them are 
shared, and we stand ready to assist in the near term. 

Let me ask about one of them questions that did not come up in 
your list of issues that have been stated again with respect to 
where you would like to see cooperation. Missile testing was not on 
that list and, indeed, we were unable to elicit any expressions of 
interest in making commitments along those lines during the time 
that we spent with the leaders of those two countries. Would you 
like to comment at all on that matter, or maybe I should say, 
would you comment at all on that matter? 
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Mr. Inderfurth. I would, and I would also like Mr. Einhorn to 
do it as well. 

I would only preface what Mr. Einhorn will say. We must be re- 
alistic about what we are asking the two countries to do. There are 
things we believe that they can do because they will determine that 
these are in their own national security interest. 

We believe that, in fact, although we condemned and we are 
deeply disappointed by the fact that they conducted nuclear tests 
in May, we believe that hopefully those tests will allow them now 
to take some actions to become part of the international community 
on nonproliferation concerns that perhaps they might not have felt 
able to before those tests. That is an optimistic assessment. 

At the same time, we have had discussions with officials there, 
as you both did in New Delhi and Islamabad, and I think they 
have been candid with us in terms of what they can and cannot 
do, what their plans are, what they may be able to agree to down 
the road. And I think certain forms of development programs will 
be going ahead, and I think we have to be realistic about that and 
be keeping our eye on what is the end result and where we are in 
terms of stability. 

Senator Robb. Indeed, in that regard I think it is fair to say the 
international community has begun to express itself on that score, 
and the support for a lack of progress on our part would put us on 
the opposite side of that question with most of the members of the 
international community, would it not? 

Mr. Inderfurth. I am not sure I exactly understand the point. 
Senator. 

Senator Robb. Well, in other words there has been an erosion in 
support for any withholding of U.N. Or U.S. Approval in this 
arena, and it seems to me we are being somewhat— or undergo the 
risk of being isolated in terms of how we approach that particular 
question. 

I am not suggesting we should not stand alone in some cases 
and, indeed, we do, but this is an area where it seems to me public 
comments by other principal participants have not been consistent 
with what our current position is, and that is one of the reasons 
I was suggesting that we are prepared to work with you. If you do 
not want to debate that particular topic, I am not asking you to do 
so. 

Mr. Inderfurth. In terms of the international support for where 
we are going, I think the international community is holding to- 
gether very well and in fact Mr. Einhorn attended meetings last 
week before joining us in Frankfurt, in Paris of the P-5 and Lon- 
don of the G-8. 

I think there is an international consensus holding together on 
the steps we would like to see both countries take. But again, I 
think that we do have to look at the steps that we have enunciated, 
of the 13 items that are found in the P-5 communique, for exam- 
ple, look at those in terms of our shorter term objectives, longer 
term, and see how we could go about achieving those. 

Mr. Einhorn. Senator Robb, in your specific question about 
flight testing in the current situation, rather unsettled situation, 
many members of the international community believe that missile 
flight testing could be provocative, and that is why both in the P- 
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5 and in the G-8 and in the Security Council resolutions they 
called for both countries to refrain from flight testing. 

In our view, an extended moratorium, an extended period of re- 
straint would be a good idea to help a cooling off that is necessary. 
In the long term, we have placed a principal importance on a com- 
mitment not to deploy either nuclear weapons or missiles, and we 
want to be able to discuss that kind of a constraint with the Indi- 
ans and Pakistanis and believe that in the long term that would 
be stabilizing. 

Senator Robb. Thank you. My time on this round has expired. 

Senator Brownback. We will be back another round here. 

I want to look at a statement in particular. Secretary Inderfurth, 
you put forward that India has security concerns beyond Pakistan. 
While Senator Robb and I were there meeting with Indian officials 
from the prime minister to the defense minister, foreign ministry 
section, they were all pointing to China as who they were con- 
cerned about, and this is at the time that the President was on his 
summit to China. 

The statement was made while we were there that China should 
be involved in somehow mediating the dispute in South Asia. That 
was not well-received in India, and the administration later clari- 
fied that statement. 

But Senator Robb and I both got an earful from Indian officials 
about, not pleased with this situation, and they had I thought a 
very good point that they were laying out, which was toward their 
own security concerns that they have in South Asia relative to 
China that is growing substantially economically, growing substan- 
tially militarily, and is supplying technology, then, to Pakistan, of 
what has been reported of missile and other technology to Pakistan 
that is on the other side of I ndia. 

I wanted to give you a chance to address that issue, because I 
do not know how you have a dialog in South Asia on security with- 
out involving China and not as a mediator in this particular situa- 
tion. 

Would you care to respond to that, and I want to followup with 
some specific points that have been raised. 

Mr. Inderfurth. Mr. Chairman, we have received the same ear- 
ful that you did when you were on your trip, and in fact Deputy 
Secretary Strobe Talbott, in an interview with The Hindu, one of 
the leading Indian newspapers, tried to address what we believe 
was a misunderstanding about the discussions and the dialog that 
took place at the U.S.-China summit. We do not believe, nor have 
we stated, that China should serve as a mediator in South Asian 
security issues. 

What we have said is that China needs to be involved in a posi- 
tive fashion in addressing the security concerns in South Asia. We 
fully understand India's views with respect to China. We under- 
stand the history of that. That goes back to their border conflict in 
1962, and therefore we have been discussing with the Chinese 
ways that they can take positive steps. 

Now, I want to remind you that in the P-5 communique issued 
in Geneva, that we sought and, indeed, received a strong Chinese 
commitment, and I will quote from the communique, to prevent the 
export of equipment, materials, or technology that could in any way 
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assist programs in India or Pakistan for nuclear weapons or for 
ballistic missiles capable of delivering such weapons. That was in- 
cluded in the P-5 communique. 

This pledge was further strengthened in the joint statement that 
we issued in Beijing by reiterating in the context of U.S. -China bi- 
lateral relations, and by having the Chinese agree to that end to 
strengthen their national export control regimes. The Chinese also 
agreed to move toward joining the missile technology control re- 
gime, and we believe that that is a significant step forward, and 
it gives us more confidence that China will play a positive, con- 
structive role here. 

There was a second objective beyond strengthening those export 
control commitments. A second objective was to urge China to en- 
gage with India bilaterally, just as we are. This was something 
that the President stressed in his meetings with President j iang 
Zemin. 

This was something that Secretary Albright focused on, and in 
meetings at all levels we encouraged China to have the kind of dia- 
log with I ndia to discuss security concerns and the threats that are 
perceived by either side, so we believe that they must deal with 
this directly. 

Senator Brownback. What assurances did you receive from the 
Chinese Government, or did the administration, that they would 
engage bilaterally with I ndia on security concerns? 

Mr. Inderfurth. They listened very carefully to what we had to 
say. They actually have made the point that they thought they 
were in the process of doing that. 

As you know, in 1996 President j iang Zemin visited New Delhi, 
and it was a sign of what we considered to be warming relations 
between India and China and, indeed, just before the Indian nu- 
clear tests, the Chinese Army chief of staff had been in New Delhi. 

They intend to continue that dialog, and we intend to continue 
encouraging them to have as frank and as full discussions, in 
diplomatese, that they can with India to allay the concerns, many 
of which you heard on your trip, and I understand that you had 
a long discussion with Defense Minister Fernandes on this issue. 

So we want to see that go forward, but Mr. Einhorn has also 
been dealing directly with the Chinese on this issue, so I would like 
for him to speak for a moment. 

Senator Brownback. Specifically, Mr. Einhorn, have we received 
any assurances from the Chinese that they are going to start ad- 
dressing the bilateral security concerns between China and India? 

Mr. Einhorn. The Chinese believe that relations between China 
and India were improving, and have been improving for the last 
few years, and so the Chinese were disturbed by some of the jus- 
tifications given by I ndia for carrying out the tests. 

In other words, one of the justifications was that there was a 
China threat, or a threat of Chinese encirclement that compelled 
I ndia to take these steps. The Chinese have said that this was very 
disturbing to hear, especially in light of their judgment that rela- 
tions have been improving. 

I think as a result of this, relations right now are not at a very 
good state. I think high level discussions between China and India 
are not going forward, but it is recognized by China that this will 
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have to be overcome. Present difficulties will have to be overcome. 
The two will have to sit down bilaterally and talk about some of 
their differences. 

So I think there is a recognition, and it has been conveyed to us, 
that sooner or later China and India will need to talk about some 
of the problems that divide them. 

Senator Brownback. I think it is an imperative. I do not see how 
you get at the security situation in South Asia without having that 
discussion move aggressively forward, and if I were sitting in the 
Indian leadership position— a number of points they were making 
sounded quite rational when you look at a growing threat next to 
your border, when you look at supplying of technology to a country 
that has engaged in three wars, that you have been engaged in 
three wars in 50 years, and a growing rapprochement between the 
United States and China that they were pointing to. 

They asked a question, and it was good and it was very difficult 
to respond to. They said, now, why is it the United States is build- 
ing so strong a relationship with China, that is a dictatorship, or 
a totalitarian regime, however you want to rephrase it, that has 
the human rights issues that we have raised with China, that has 
weapons proliferation issues that we have raised with China, that 
we have concerns about Tibet, what is taking place, and then we 
look at India, and we put a set of sanctions that were legislated 
in but prior to that period of time had not really engaged with 
them aggressively on a rapprochement with them, when they are 
a democracy, do not have the weapons proliferation issues that 
have been posed or have been documented with China, do not have 
a number of the disputes that we have with the Chinese? 

They failed to understand our position relative to China when it 
comes to then. I thought they had some pretty good points they 
were making. 

Mr. Einhorn. Well, of course, we have had deep differences with 
China, and we continue to have some very serious differences with 
China. We have begun to overcome those differences, including in 
the area of nonproliferation, and that has enabled us to improve 
our relationship with China. 

Hopefully the same thing will happen with India. We now have 
a difficult time. We have these sanctions imposed, but hopefully 
over ti me we wi 1 1 be able to overcome these as wel I . 

Senator Brownback. I think we need to, and I think that China 
has to be engaged in this dialog and this discussion as well for us 
to move forward on a longer term basis. 

We are mostly focused here today on the sanctions relative to 
India and Pakistan, and that is as it should be because that is 
where our legislative action will be most focused, but I do think in 
looking down the road to the future you have to engage this broad- 
er issue to bring security and stability to the region. 

Mr. Inderfurth. Mr. Chairman, may I just add one point? 

We fully recognize the distinctions between the political systems 
of I ndia and China. We fully recognize the democratic traditions of 
India and indeed, as you will remember in my previous testimony, 
that has been one of the major reasons why we have felt that the 
President's decision to have greater engagement with India was 
going forward. 
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In fact, had there not been Indian elections when they were, the 
President's trip to India would have come earlier in the year, not, 
as it was then scheduled, for November. 

As the other great giant of Asia, we see India with great poten- 
tial. We see I ndia as a democracy we want to engage, and that has 
been the signals we have been sending in terms of economic en- 
gagement. 

The fact that China began economic liberalization much earlier 
during the period of Deng Xiaoping in the late 1970's has given us 
a greater degree of activity with China than we have had with 
I ndia, which only began its economic reforms in 1991. We see great 
potential there, and we certainly want to build on our democratic 
traditions. 

So I understand the points that have been made to you, and they 
have been made to us, but in terms of sanctions the law was the 
law. The Glenn amendment was on the books and we have been 
forced, under those conditions, to impose sanctions. Now we are 
looking for a way to find some way to move forward. 

Senator Brownback. Beyond that, we have a lot more to do in 
our relationships within the region, and we have to be involved. 

Senator Robb. 

Senator Robb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As I recall, India's De- 
fense Minister Fernandez told us that they had had one meeting, 

I believe, of the bilateral working group, although it was at a lower 
level, with respect to whatever potential progress might come in 
that particular area. 

Let me ask you a question that relates to the same kind of con- 
cerns that the chairman just mentioned with respect to the possible 
accomplishment of all or most of the criteria that we and the P- 
5 and the G-7 and G-8, et cetera, have laid down with respect to 
the kinds of areas where we want to achieve a great deal of 
progress. 

Let us assume that we make substantial progress in that area. 
One of the concerns that have been raised is to the disparity in the 
way we treat or deal with China and I ndia with respect to the sale 
of component parts, or any other matters that would enhance a 
more mature nuclear relationship. 

Could you comment on the possibility of the development with 
both India and Pakistan— and I happen to believe we ought to try 
to achieve as much parallelism as possible in our dealing with both 
countries, but with respect to U.S. Policy toward the sale of compo- 
nent parts to India and Pakistan on the same general basis that 
we do today to China? 

Mr. Einhorn. On this. Senator Robb, there is a distinction in 
terms of our own domestic law and in terms of our multilateral ex- 
port control policy between our treatment of India and China. The 
difference is this. China is a nuclear weapons State, as recognized 
under the terms of the nonproliferation treaty. 

Senator Robb. I am acknowledging there is a difference in law 
today. I am asking, would we consider, in effect, for the purposes 
of that particular type of transaction treating India and Pakistan 
in effect as a de facto nuclear State, even though we would not 
bri ng them i nto the N PT? 
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Mr. Einhorn. The problem in doing that, Senator Robb, is that 
if India and Pakistan were to achieve this new status in terms of 
our law, in terms of their eligibility for nuclear cooperation with us 
by conducting nuclear tests, we would have to ask what kind of a 
precedent are we establishing for others who are considered non- 
nuclear weapons States under the NPT? Would other States who 
are less trustworthy and are less friendly to us than India and 
Pakistan see a path ahead of them that would enable them to con- 
duct tests and declare their eligibility for nuclear cooperation, so it 
is a difficult problem. 

Senator Robb. There is no question the precedent becomes a dif- 
ficult problem, but of course we have a problem right now with re- 
spect to both India and Pakistan, notwithstanding the sanctions 
that were on the books already and our subsequent reaction not 
only with respect to our own domestic concerns but our long term 
concerns about stability in the region and economic prosperity, et 
cetera. 

Let me move at this point, if I may, to— well, before we leave the 
nuclear area, let me raise again the question of the reliability of 
the command and control systems and any discussions that are 
taking place today to reassure both countries that the kinds of 
warnings, et cetera, that would be available are being developed. 

Maybe the way to discuss the issue would be to ask how you 
would describe the State of their respective systems today, and 
what progress is being discussed in terms of mutual assurance 
with respect to accidental or unintended consequences that might 
trigger a much more serious reaction. 

Mr. Einhorn. Today we do not believe that either I ndia or Paki- 
stan has deployed nuclear weapons, or has deployed ballistic mis- 
siles. We hope that will continue to be the case and, if it is, I think 
some of the instabilities that might result could be avoided at the 
same time. 

Senator Robb. Would you take at face value— and these are all 
in the public arena. I am referring to claims by either or both coun- 
tries that they do, in fact, have a weaponized version that is capa- 
ble of delivery by some means. 

Mr. Einhorn. Well, I do not know at what state each of these 
countries may be in terms of weaponization. Weaponization is a 
process, a lengthy process of adapting certain devices to delivery 
systems, and it is hard to judge where they stand, but I think the 
key threshold is deployment. 

We do not believe the systems or these weapons are deployed, 
and what we would like to do is to encourage both Governments 
to consider various types of confidence-building measures so that 
they could avoid inadvertent flash points, inadvertent instabilities, 
and to ensure that the relationship between them will be stable. 

We have various ideas in mind on how to contribute to stabiliz- 
ing the situation in South Asia. Crisis communications, more fre- 
quent and reliable use of crisis communications would be one idea, 
the various constraints, prenotifications of certain kinds of military 
movements. 

India and Pakistan have adopted such confidence-building meas- 
ures in the past, but have not conscientiously implemented those. 
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If they did implement them and adopt additional confidence-build- 
ing measures, the situation would be significantly stabilized. 

We will encourage those CBM's, and we will do what we can to 
assist the parties. 

Mr. Inderfurth. Senator Robb, can I mention that, again, refer- 
ring to the meeting in Colombo at the end of this month between 
the two prime ministers, we hope they will do certain things, in- 
cluding reaffirming the confidence-building measures they have al- 
ready agreed to in the past. These include using the hot lines that 
have been established, the military hot lines as well as the hot line 
between the prime ministers. We would hope that they would begin 
to have a more frequent discussion between themselves on these 
issues. 

As you know, in recent days we have seen some very strange re- 
porting, including the Pakistani defector that told reports about 
preemptive strikes being planned. Now, we made it very clear early 
on that we saw serious cliscrepancies in what he was saying, and 
I think that that story has now found its appropriate response in 
terms of how we view it. 

But there were also reports, prior to Pakistan's nuclear test, of 
possible Indian actions. That kind of thing is going to continue. 
There are going to be the stories out there that are going to cause 
one side or the other to be very nervous, and we think it is terribly 
important that they establish now that they have demonstrated the 
nuclear capabilities, establish firm and frequent and regular com- 
munications so that stories like this that come up can be addressed 
quickly so that they can be either confirmed or denied in a sub- 
stantive way. 

Senator Robb. Let me move to another area where we have not 
had much discussion today, but it is frequently a centerpiece for 
discussions about disputes between India and Pakistan, and that 
is Kashmir. 

Senator Brownback and I went up to the line of control during 
our visit, and one of the things that impressed me and impressed 
both of us was the fact that more casualties by very substantial 
majority appear to be occurring to civilians than to military com- 
batants. 

There are respective rules of engagement that appear to require 
both sides to shoot whenever they see somebody on the other side, 
but they seem to be so well -entrenched that there are not very 
many sightings of military combatants, and the only sightings are 
of civilian movements, even when without crossings, and that is a 
separate issue. 

So the concern about that continuing armed presence, and the 
fact that a disproportionate number of those on both sides of the 
line that are being subjected to casualties are not the principal 
combatants, but the more fundamental question, given India's very 
clear reluctance to have any outside mediation or third party par- 
ticipation in discussion of Kashmir, and Pakistan's desire, believ- 
ing, I think, that a different result might obtain with international 
participation, what kind of leverage, or what kind of potential posi- 
tive impact can we or the international community bring to bear 
on resolution of some of the questions that go to Kashmir specifi- 
cally? 
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Mr. Inderfurth. Senator Robb, we believe that international at- 
tention, not international mediation, is the correct approach to take 
right now with respect to Kashmir. It is clear that the Kashmir dis- 
pute is not going to go away of its own will. The two parties them- 
selves have to address it. Civilians are frequently in the line of fire. 

There is no question at all that the two prime ministers must es- 
tablish some mechanism to resolve this issue over time. Inter- 
national attention is probably the greatest, right now, for Kashmir 
as a result of the nuclear tests in a very long time. Newspaper arti- 
cles, statements by the P-5, statements by the Security Council in 
New York— the resolution was the first time since 1965 that Kash- 
mir has been mentioned, and statements by the G-8. 

So we think that international attention is important. Offers of 
assistance by the international community, including by the United 
States, for confidence-building measures would be important, cer- 
tain monitoring could be done. 

We do believe that the Simla Agreement of 1972 is the approach 
that must be taken, which is calling for them to resolve this issue 
bilaterally, but they have been close in the past to taking certain 
steps, including on the Siachin Glacier, and that is probably the 
most strategically unimportant piece of territory in the world. 
There is no reason they need to have a dispute over it, but it has 
been caught up. 

Senator Robb. And for which a higher cost is paid by both sides 
to continue it. 

Mr. Inderfurth. Exactly. So they were close to an agreement 
there. They should look at that and take a step that would reas- 
sure the international community that they are together moving 
forward to resolve this. 

So we hope that India will be more receptive to the calls of the 
international community, and we also hope that Pakistan does not 
consider that, because there is this attention, that the international 
community can solve it for Pakistan. We cannot do that. We cannot 
impose a settlement. 

So let us see how they progress in J uly, but I think right now 
international attention is the correct approach. 

Senator Robb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My time for this round 
has expired. 

Senator Brownback. Thanks. 

Mr. E inhorn, I want to look at the missile proliferation issue in 
the region, particularly relative to Pakistan, because that may be 
the next shoe that drops on further missile testing. 

The Clinton administration put sanctions on China for missile 
proliferation to Pakistan. Those were done in August 1993 and No- 
vember 1994, and then just this year, on J une 11 of 1998 in this 
committee Gordon Ailers, former Director of the CIA Nonprolifera- 
tion Center, testified that the Chinese in November 1992 had deliv- 
ered 34 M-ll's to Pakistan. 

I think that we have widely looked at comments made, but there 
still have not been issues r^arding the category I set of sanctions 
looked at, but beyond that issue— and I want to leave that really 
for another day— do we have information that China continues, 
China or any of its companies or entities, and I want to be very 
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broad on this question, continues to supply missile-related equip- 
ment and/or technology to Pakistan? 

Mr. Einhorn. I have not seen recent intelligence on this, having 
a bearing on this issue, but we do believe that China has certainly 
until recently continued to be supportive of Pakistani missile pro- 
grams through provision of components technology. 

China committed not to transfer finished missiles, complete mis- 
siles. They committed not to do this in October 1994, and since 
then we have no evidence that China has transferred missiles, but 
since that date we do have information regarding China's provision 
of components and technology which is disturbing. 

Senator Brownback. And those, I would take it we have sent a 
very strong signal to the Chinese Government that we do not agree 
with that continuing to take place, and continuing to ask that it 
be stopped immediately. 

Mr. Einhorn. We have, Mr. Chairman. This has been a continu- 
ing source of disagreement between us and China. 

Senator Brownback. But we do not know of resolution yet re- 
garding the Chinese shipment of these missile, either technology or 
component parts to Pakistan? 

Mr. Einhorn. We believe this has become less of a problem than 
it previously was, but we do not believe this has been resolved. 

Senator Brownback. As would perhaps be obvious by my asking 
these questions and the previous round, I think that we have to get 
those sorts of issues resolved, and that one cannot look past the 
role of China in this dispute and particularly if this continues to 
take place, and I do not advocate that we limit our relationship 
with China, but these sorts of issues cannot be allowed to continue, 
given the predicament that South Asia is in presently, and I would 
hope that the Chinese Government would recognize that as well. 

Mr. Einhorn. Mr. Chairman, we have tried, as Assistant Sec- 
retary Inderfurth has pointed out, at the Beijing summit to make 
clear that China bears important responsibilities toward stability 
in South Asia. 

One responsibility is to make sure that its cooperation with Paki- 
stan, and it is certainly legitimate for China to cooperate with 
Pakistan, is fully consistent with international nuclear and missile 
nonproliferation norms. That is number 1, and number 2, it bears 
a responsibility to engage with India, to deal with Indian concerns 
that China is threatening. 

A number of the statements that India has made about the 
China threat in our view have been exaggerated, but if that is the 
case, then China should be prepared to sit down with the Indians 
and explain why China believes that some of those statements are 
exaggerated, and to try to come to some understanding for the fu- 
ture. That is critical. 

Senator Brownback. I think it is critical, and it is also in some 
cases rational for the Indian Government to be making some of 
these assertions, given what actions they have seen taking place. 
Not all of the assertions— certainly not all of the assertions that 
Senator Robb and I heard while we were there meeting with the 
I ndian officials. 

Yet when you have continued activity of the type we just dis- 
cussed taking place, it adds credence to a much broader area of 
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concern that should not be infiltrating the atmosphere, yet it does, 
so I think we have to step up our efforts that much more to make 
sure that those sorts of things are discontinued immediately to 
help create a much better atmosphere for security within that 
South Asian region. 

The only final comment that I would make is, I look forward to 
working with the administration on the legislative agenda of how 
we provide some waiver authority as I look down the road in deal- 
ing with this issue, and I am hopeful the Senate can take action 
this week on providing some waiver and some stepped authority. 

I do think that China has to aggressively be engaged in the secu- 
rity issues in this region, and it bears responsibility along the lines 
of what we have talked about. It is not just an I ndia-Pakistan rela- 
tionship that has brought us to the point that we are today. 

And I do not know if all the claims— well, I do not agree with 
all the claims that have been made by the I ndian Government, nor 
by the Pakistani Government, but to the extent that any of those 
claims can be given credence by evidence that we know of, we have 
to deal with that piece of evidence that is there to bring a security 
atmosphere into the region that everyone can deal around. 

So I hope we can work constructively with the administration on 
the sanctions that we have in place, and getting the waivers to- 
ward India and Pakistan in the longer term. I think we need to 
work constructively together in dealing with the entire security sit- 
uation in South Asia. 

With that, that is all I have. 

Senator Robb. 

Senator Robb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me just finish up, 
because I think we may, with all of our discussions about individ- 
ual details, have missed— not missed, but have not focused appro- 
priately on a very important part of Secretary Inderfurth's testi- 
mony. 

I am referring to the last two paragraphs before your conclusion. 
On the printed page, it is page 4. I am referring to the paragraph 
that begins, in this regard, Mr. Chairman, we seek waiver author- 
ity for all of the sanctions currently in place against India and 
Pakistan. Of course, we would not utilize that authority until such 
time as substantial progress has been achieved on the outlines 
above, or in the event that there were serious negative or unin- 
tended consequence to a specific sanction, such as impending finan- 
cial collapse leading to economic chaos and political instability. 

I happen to support that essential approach to the question, but 
I thinK with all due respect my colleague and the chairman and, 
indeed, the bipartisan committee is coming up with a solution 
which would be more impacted by the paragraph that follows. 

You say that we do not believe it would be advisable, nor could 
we support efforts to codify or legislate the steps that India and 
Pakistan would need to take in order to gain relief from sanctions, 
or to match specific actions by India or Pakistan to the lifting of 
particular sanctions, et cetera. 

At this point, there are a variety of individual views by Members 
of Congress that were expressed on the floor in debate recently. 
There are some that do not want to have any change to the status 
quo at the moment, there are others that would like to see sane- 
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tions lifted in their entirety, and there are a number who would 
like to have some road map for the lifting of sanctions, and I know 
that the chairman has been working for a long period of time, and 
he and I have discussed the issue on a number of occasions, about 
having a set of specific objectives that would be achieved, and a 
concurrent relief that would be accorded based on that particular 
approach. 

It seems to me that the administration position is that anything 
that codified specific quid pro quo type actions would not be sup- 
ported by, I guess is the way I should frame it, and I am wondering 
if it goes beyond that. 

Would the administration find anything that codified specific re- 
quirements for actions to be taken before some subsequent action 
would be taken in terms of lifting a sanction or sanctions suffi- 
ciently unacceptable that it would veto legislation that is designed 
with the purpose of providing additional assistance to the adminis- 
tration in dealing with this question, but does it in a way that 
might be overly proscriptive from the congressional point of view 
and less flexible form the administration point of view? 

Mr. Inderfurth. Senator, I do not want to at this stage start 
talking about vetoes. 

Senator Robb. I did not really mean to take it that far, but I am 
trying to highlight the difference that we are not really talking 
about at this point, and that I know that both the chairman in his 
consideration of the issue and the bipartisan group have considered 
and, indeed, was inherent, at least in part, in the section 3 of the 
matter that we took up recently, but to a lesser extent, and I am 
just trying to find out if there is room for compromise, if you will, 
between the two. 

Could you accept some proscriptive language in return for a very 
full relief in terms of the ability for the administration to grant 
waivers for all sanctions? Grab that hot potato and run with it, if 
you will. 

Mr. Inderfurth. I could preface it by saying I am not authorized 
by the administration to state exactly how we would respond to 
various Senate recommendations on this. 

Let me just try to tell you 

Senator Robb. I did not mean to put you on the spot. I am just 
trying to get some sense of the difference. 

Mr. Inderfurth. I think I can help. I am engaged, as has been 
Mr. Einhorn, in the discussions we are having with both Indian 
and Pakistani officials, and it is clear, I think, that the administra- 
tion and Congress are moving in the same direction in what we 
would like to see accomplished. 

What we would be concerned about is a road map that only gave 
us one route or one way to get there. We think that in the discus- 
sions we are having— and we believe they are serious, that there 
is an attempt by both Governments to discuss how we can meet our 
respective r^uirements, that we will have those discussions evolve 
and unfold in ways that we may not be able to foresee at this 
stage. Therefore, specific r^uirements or overly proscriptive lan- 
guage we think could complicate our efforts. 
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I think that if we have guidance on where you wouid i ike to see 
us be, aiiowing us some fiexibiiity on how we get there, with fuii 
consuitation with you, i think that we can square this circie. 

i think that it is possibie to move in that direction with you, but 
we wouid not want to see the benchmarks, as we have caiied those 
13 items in the P-5 communique, in iegisiative ianguage, because 
some may be accompiishabie short-term, some may take a ionger 
period of time, there may be other ways to accompiish some of the 
same objectives. And so we are concerned, as i state very deariy 
in my statement, about trying to codify or piace in iegisiative ian- 
guage specific quid pro quos, or this step or that step, not to men- 
tion the fact that it is our view that neither Government wouid re- 
spond weii to that. 

They aiso have poiiticai constituencies to which they are respon- 
sive, and countries do not iike to be dictated to. That is why i stat- 
ed very deariy in my testimony, these are not demands. We are 
stating these as those steps which we beiieve are important to re- 
soive our differences, and that they wiii have to be done in the con- 
text of their own nationai security requirements. We beiieve we can 
make that argument and, over time, we can persuade them that 
these things are in their interests. 

But again, if it is piaced in iegisiative ianguage it couid prove to 
be more of a straitjacket for us than the kind of fiexibiiity we think 
we need to discuss this with them. 

Senator Robb. These generai concerns go to the question that i 
wouid refer to as face, and there is a question of face on both sides 
of the i ndia-Pakistan divide, as weii as other biiaterai reiation- 
ships, and there is face on the U.S. Side as weii with regard to iay- 
ing out or drawing the iine in the sand, so to speak, i.e., the var- 
ious amendments, and saying if you cross this iine certain unfavor- 
abie consequences wiii fiow from it, undesirabie consequences, and 
then immediateiy suggesting we did not reaiiy mean it and, indeed, 
we want to change the baii game aitogether, which is the dynamic 
that we are concerned with right now. 

Let me just ask you this. Do you think it is more iikeiy that you 
wiii achieve a series of progress marks, and i do not want to go 
back to the 13 objectives, but a series of iess than compiete 
achievements, or is it more iikeiy in this case that we wiii have 
some sort of a grand bargain, where virtuaiiy aii of the matters can 
be negotiated and wrapped up in one package that wouid inciude 
uitimateiy the pay-off in terms of face, i.e. The President's visit to 
South Asia to wrap up an agreement that wouid refiect the con- 
cerns iaid out by the P-5, theG-7, et cetera, and might beformaiiy 
signed either in conjunction with such a visit or at ieast as a condi- 
tion precedent to such a visit? 

is that a more iikeiy scenario, with the possibiiity of some in- 
terim reiief to prevent imminent finandai coiiapse or poiiticai in- 
stabiiity that might be required, or is the more graduai progress 
with some incrementai iifting of sanctions the more iikeiy scenario? 

Mr. iNDERFURTH. Senator, quite frankiy i do not want to pre- 
judge at this stage. We have had two rounds of discussion with i n- 
dian and Pakistani officiais. As i said, we do beiieve there are seri- 
ous discussions, but i wouid not want to pre- judge which of those 
two courses are most iikeiy at this stage. 
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We do think that progress is possibie. We do beiieve that certain 
of those things which we wouid i ike to see done are ones that they 
very much agree shouid be done, but in terms of how much of these 
couid be accompiished in one feii swoop with a grand bargain or 
whether it wouid be progressive, i do think we need a bit more 
time in discussions, and that is preciseiy why we wiii be foiiowing 
your itinerary shortiy by departing for the region on Saturday, for 
both New Dei hi and isiamabad, and we wiii be there for 2 days of 
discussions in both capitais. 

As we see this unfoid, however, either in hearings or simpiy in 
office caiis, we want to keep you informed on which of those two 
directions we think we are moving. 

Senator Robb. As you depart, as indicated by the chairman, you 
may have some additionai advice, if not consent, by the Congress 
to take with you to put on the tabie. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, i thank you. 

Senator Brownback. And hopefuiiy we wiii be abie to have that 
to you, and i wouid aiso i ike to add my support to your statement 
about taking actions, specific actions to hait imminent finandai coi- 
iapse by the countries, which wouid seem to be most germane to- 
ward Pakistan. 

if the administration has the abiiity to do that, i think that 
wouid be wise to do. The finandai situation there is not good, and 
we shouid not force them into a coiiapse type of situation. That 
wouid be very destabiiizing, very harmfui to our iong-term reiation- 
ship, and so any action that you can take in that regard i think 
wouid be wise and good, and certainiy supported by this Senator. 

Thank you very much for joining us. Godspeed this weekend. The 
hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
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